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1200 UNITS AT THE NEW SWIFTON 
VILLAGE, CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


The above illustration is an architect's con- 
ception of a section of the new housing 
project that will house, when completed, 
4,500 people, covering 36 acres 


THOROSEAL 


Developed and built by The Jonathan Wood- 
ner Company, of Washington, D. C., the proj- 
ect, when completed, will total $25,000,000. 
The Thoro System materials, used on this 
project, furnished by the Oakley Coal & 
Supply Company, through The Nurre Com- 
pany, Cincinnati. 


WATERPLUG THOROSEAL 


Stops leaks Seals surface 


















Al Loreti applies 2 coats of Thoroseal to concrete block 
foundation, as sure protection against rain and dampness. 


QUICKSEAL 
Beautiful finish 





For 39 years, The Thoro System materials 


have been protecting above and below- Get our 20-page brochure, pic- 
grade masonry, where constant dampness, torially described in detail; also, 
caused by rain, destroys unprotected architect's chart for your wall. 
masonry. 4 





STANDARD DRY WALL PRODUCTS 


NEW EAGLE, PENNSYLVANIA ° 
Phone - MONONGAHELA 67 or 1417 


U.S. A. 













Why Dunham 
Vari-Vac Heating 
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Fuel savings up to 40% are not uncommon with 
Dunham Vari-Vac* Differential Heating. 
That's because this high vacuum, precision 
temperature control system uses Jess steam 
to heat any building . . . regardless of its 
size, type, age, or location. 


Less steam...more comfort. Vari-Vac saves 
fuel on mild days by expanding smaller 
amounts of “cool” sub-atmospheric steam. 
In any weather Vari-Vac compensates in- 
stantly for all outside temperature changes 
to deliver the exact amount of heat needed. 


Choice of systems. Seven different Vari-Vac sys- 
tems available, depending on degree of 
automatic control desired. For complete 
information, see your Dunham Sales En- 


gineer ... or ask for Bulletin 2101-18 
*Variable Vacuum 





ra Send for Free Booklet 2101-18 
~ Tells all you will need to know 
era ‘ . ° 
vem StS about this amazing system— 
convene Dvsvems how it operates, how it may be 

, => fitted exactly to your needs. 
‘ ce ‘= Write for your copy. 








heating systems and equipment 
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Convenience 
of centralized 





Instantaneous 
response to outside 
weather changes. operation. 








. . 
housing projects 4 Logan Fontenelle Homes, 


; Omaha, Nebraska 
Architect: Housing Architects, Assoc., Omaha, Nebraska 
Consult, Engr.: H. S. Seymour, Omaha, Nebraska 
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ffice buildi 
orice Dul ings Packard Motor Company Car 
Assembly Office Bldg., Detroit, Michigan 
Architect & Consult. Engr.: 
Albert Kahn Assoc., Detroit, Michigan 


Cc. A. DUNHAM COMPANY 


400 W. Madison Street, Chicago 6, Illinois 

In Canada: C. A. Dunham Co., Ltd., Toronto 

In England: C. A. Dunham Co., Ltd., London 
Radiation + Specialties 


Unit Heaters + Pumps «+ 
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1. MORE LIGHT 2. BETTER VISION 3. BETTER VENTILATION 4. BETTER PROTECTION 
You get more glass area—more You get big picture-window view You get e-a-s-y opening. Swing Tilt-in sill vent keeps children 
light—because frames of Fenestra because more of the window area leaves twirl out to catch passing from falling out. Screens are in- 
Steel A partment Casements are de- is devoted to glass—less obstruc- breezes. Tilt-in sill vent is a built- stalled safely from iside. 
signed to be rugged and rigid tion to vision, in windguard. 


without being bulky. 








ALL THIS... PLUS 


FREEDOM FROM 
MAINTENANCE | 
PAINTING | 


with AC72ES77@ GALVANIZED APARTMENT CASEMENTS 











Your buyers and tenants will get more light, 
better vision, better ventilation and more 
protection with Fenestra* Steel Apartment 
Casements. 


Dip Galvanized Steel Windows. They are gal- 
vanized in Fenestra’s own special new plant— 
the on/y plant in America especially designed 
to Hot-Dip Galvanize Steel Windows. Special 
automatic controls, special equipment, special 
technology . to give you the most per- 
manent windows made. 


You will save installation time, labor, ma- 
terials and money, because with Fenestra Steel 
Apartment Casements and Steel Casings you 


eliminate interior trim, stools and aprons. No For further information, call your Fenestra 


plaster troubles, either. And that’s not all! 


Fenestra Super Hot-Dip Galvanized Windows 
Shrink Maintenance Costs 

You can’t buy stronger windows than steel 

windows. And you can’t buy windows that 

need /ess maintenance than Fenestra Super Hot- 


Representative or write Detroit Steel Products 
Company, Dept. JH-5, 2294 East Grand Boule- 
vard, Detroit 11, Michigan. 

Ask for the illustrated book showing how 
Fenestra Steel Windows are Super Hot-Dip 
Galvanized. 7 
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Fenestra STEEL APARTMENT CASEMENTS 


FROM THE ONLY PLANT IN AMERICA ESPECIALLY DESIGNED TO HOT-DIP GALVANIZE STEEL WINDOWS 
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PICK UP, HAULING AND DUMPING 
operations are shown above. Large photo 
shows Dempster-Dumpster hauling a pre- 
loaded 10 cu. yd. container from downtown 
fill. 


Nashville to sanitary 





DEMPSTER BROTHERS, 552 Shea Bldg., Knoxville 17, 


~ 






You can cut your cost of trash and rubbish collection 
in half with the Dempster-Dumpster System. We know 
this because it is being done in other housing and apart- 
ment areas. This remarkable system comprises one or 
more truck-mounted Dempster-Dumpsters, each with only 
one man, the driver, which services scores of detachable 
Dempster-Dumpster Containers. Containers of various 
designs range in size up to 12 cu. yds. (two and one-half 
times the capacity of the average dump truck), Each 
pre-loaded container is picked up, hauled to disposal 
area, emptied and returned. Entire operation is handled 
hydraulically by means of controls in truck cab. 


The Dempster-Dumpster System triples man-hour efhi 
ciency . .. reduces truck investment, gas, oil, mainte- 
nance costs . . . improves “housekeeping” methods . . . 
reduces fire hazards provides an easier, quicker. 
safer and more effective manner of handling bulk trash 
and refuse. 

The cleanliness of the Dempster-Dumpster System is due 
to the « ompletely closed stee] containers. Trash and refuse 
cannot be scattered over streets and alleys by winds o1 
scavengers. In addition, Dempster-Dumpster Containers 
are rat-proof and fire-proof! For complete information 
write today! Manufactured exclusively by Dempste: 
Brothers, Inc. 


One Dempster-Dumpster Services All Containers . . . All Designs . . . All Sizes 


Tenn. 








Permaglas wie". 
8" Glass cant ust 


Patented Ceramitron Construction and the 
glass-surfaced steel tank that can’t rust be- 
cause glass can’t rust makes Permaglas the 
ONE automatic water heater you can install 
with assurance it won't need replacement 
every few years! 











Permaglas is the First 


Permaglas resists all corrosive waters and — _{ sete “7 
3 : : Wi a a steel water heater avail- 
remains lastingly free from tank rust... gives able for any housing 
long, trouble-free service. need in LP-Gas, Gas or 
Electric, 20- to 80-gal- 
Mass-production economies, achieved by lon sizes, AGA and UL 
se ; es ee Approved. 

A. O. Smith in building more than a million é ; 

3 3 . Write A. O. Smith Corp., 
water heaters, provide savings that mean Per- _ Dept. JH-552, Kankakee, 
maglas costs no more than ordinary water — '". for all the facts. 
heaters. 





AUTOMATIC WATER HEATERS 





Chicago 4 @ Houston 2 @ Los Angeles 12 @ New York 17 


Permaglas costs no more 





THAN ORDINARY 
WATER HEATERS 





HOUSING RESEARCH 
Appraisals 


Redevelopment 


REAL ESTATE RESEARCH CORPORATION 


73 West Monroe Street 


Chicago 3, Illinois 
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PREVENTIVE 


MAINTENANCE 





WILLIAM F. KNOP 
General Maintenance Superintendent, 
Housing Authority of Baltimore City 





It was almost three years ago that 
a tenant at Brooklyn Homes in Balti- 
more first answered a knock at her 
door to find a lawn mower — and 
a courteous housing authority employee 
who explained briefly that a new 
maintenance policy had been adopted 
in the project. Tenants were no longer 
required to walk to the maintenance 
shop to get a mower, he told her. 
Mowers would be delivered to tenants 
when the grass needed cutting and 
would be picked up after lawns had 
been cut. 

Tenants in the 102 acre project 
previously had walked to the mainte- 
nance shop when they needed a lawn 
mower. Since the shop was not open 
in the evening, the job usually fell to 
the housewife. All she needed to do 
was walk about a half-mile to the 
shop, pick up an old-fashioned cast 
iron, 18-inch lawn mower that weighed 
more than 55 pounds, and drag it—up 
and down hills and over several curbs— 
to her lawn. She cut her lawn and then 
returned the mower to the shop. Some- 
times small children had to be left 
alone while a housewife went to the 
shop and when she arrived there all 
the mowers may have been out on 
loan. It usually took more time and 
effort to get and return a mower than 
to actually mow a lawn. Since it 
had to be wrestled over several con- 
crete curbs, damage to the mower was 
inevitable. 

Finally, it was recognized that it was 
too much to expect willing tenant co- 
operation on lawn care under existing 
conditions. The new system was adopt- 
ed. Under it, two men load all of the 
hand mowers on a light pick-up truck. 
One man drives the truck; the other 
man looks for long grass. When the 
spotter sees a group of lawns that need 
cutting, the truck is parked and both 
men dispense lawn mowers. In a short 
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Children help care for flower beds in public areas under 
preventive maintenance program in Baltimore. 


time all of the mowers are out on 
loan. They are picked up the next day 
or in several hours, depending upon 
how soon they are needed for other 
lawns. Because the mowers are de 
livered to the tenants, wear and tear 
are reduced to a minimum. Tenant 
cooperation is excellent. The project 
presents a good appearance because 
every lawn is trimmed and the turf is 
healthier because the grass is cut at 
the right time. High grass, which is 
torn by mower blades, and short grass, 
which burns out in hot weather, are 
avoided. Best of all, the tenants show 
their appreciation for the new system 
not only by keeping their lawns in 
good condition but also by growing 
more flowers and keeping areas around 
their homes raked clean. The same 
system is used to loan rakes and other 
garden tools to tenants. 


Repair Costs 


By preventing damage to hand 
mowers, annual costs of repairs and 
sharpening dropped from $6.07 per 
mower in 1949 to $3.45 per mower in 
1951. The mowers are getting older and 
labor and material costs are higher 
but preventive methods have cut costs 
and improved operations. 

In Brooklyn Homes, routine mainte 
nance repairs inside dwelling units were 
formerly handled in the conventional 
way. If something broke down or re- 
quired repairs, the tenant reported it 


to the management office. A work 
order was issued to the shop and later 
a maintenance employee went to the 
dwelling unit to make the repairs. 
While emergency situations were given 
reasonably prompt attention, the rou 
tine jobs such as leaking plumbing, 
plaster cracks, and tears in screens 
were back-logged from one to three 
months. 
Inspections 

With a preventive maintenance sys 
tem all of the faucet washers in the 
project are inspected once a year. It 
the washer shows any signs of deteriora 
tion or damage, it is replaced. It is 
far cheaper to replace a washer that 
costs approximately three cents and that 
may still have a year of wear-life than 
to have a leak develop, pay for the 
water loss, pay tor the cost of paper 
work, clerical work, travel time, and 
the possible added costs of cutting a 
new seat in the faucet. Since this 
system was adopted, the water con 
sumption in Brooklyn Homes project 
in the last quarter dropped more than 
30) per cent. Total cost of water in the 
project in 1950, before preventive 
maintenance was adopted, was $10,703 

It was not easy to make the tran 
sition from the ordinary work-order 
type of maintenance to the preventive 
type. In the first place, the transition 
period required time and careful plan- 
ning. Routine work such as janitorial, 
grounds, and heating operations had to 
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be carried on day by day. Urgent emer- 
gency work orders had to be given 
priority, as usual. However, the bulk 
of maintenance jobs involve glazing, 
lock repairs, carpentry, minor electrical 
repairs, plumbing repairs, care of roots, 
and plastering on a small scale. These 
are the jobs that can be handled more 
effectively by a preventive maintenance 
system than by waiting for a break 
down before repairs are made. 


Transition Jobs 


It is obvious that the proper selection 
of the jobs to be handled during the 
transition to preventive maintenance is 
one of the most critical steps to be 
taken. But by using good judgment and 
by establishing standards of priority a 
limited group of jobs can be selected 
for this transition period. As experience 
dictates, more jobs can be added later 
or some of the jobs originally selected 
can be deleted. The important thing to 
remember is that during the first stages 
of the transition period not too many 
jobs should be included. If there are 
too many the system will bog down. 
Enough work should be included, how 
ever, so that the time required to make 
a complete circuit of the project is two 
to three months. 

Selecting jobs for the transition period 
may best be done as follows: 

1—Make a list of all common main 

tenance repair jobs performed in 
the project. 

2—Select the jobs that constitute the 

bulk of tenant complaints. Omit 
the special or unusual jobs that 
are best handled on a day-to-day 
basis. 

3—From among the usual tenant 

complaint jobs omit those that 
can be delayed because safety is 
not involved, those where further 
deterioration will not result in 
higher repair costs or other finan 
cial loss, and those where delay 


will not seriously inconvenience 
tenants. 

The jobs that are left after this sift- 
ing process is completed are those that 
should be handled on the first circuit 
through the project. Each of the jobs 
should be analyzed separately to deter 
mine the most efficient operating 
methods. The analysis may be made as 
follows: 

1—As each job is actually performed 

by a competent worker, a num 

bered list is made in chronological 
order ot every step. 

2—All of the various “tricks” and 
key points to be observed are 
noted on this list. 

3—Each step is analyzed to eliminate 
unnecessary work, simplify the 
job, and combine steps to secure 
the best method. This analysis 
should be worked out with the 
man who did the job. He may 
have some practical suggestions. 

4—The best method should be tried 
and timed to get an estimate ot 
the number of minutes required 
for each job. Travel time should 
not be included but about 10 to 
15 per cent should be added to 
the total for loss of time from 
fatigue and necessary delays. 


Ji 


—Finally, all tools and materials 
required to do the job should be 
listed. 


Materials and Tools 
Very early in the planning stage it 
will become evident that with a pre 
ventive maintenance operation it is 
necessary for workers to carry more 
materials and tools each time they leave 
the shop. Under the old work order 
system, a worker left the shop to make 
two or three repairs and then returned 
to the shop. He spent from 30 to 50 
per cent of his time in travelling to and 

from the shop. : 
With a 


preventive maintenance 





operation a group ot two to ten or more 
workers leave the shop to do a series 
of jobs. They must carry all the tools 
and materials required for a four to 
eight hour period. Generally, these men 
cannot conveniently carry the tools and 
materials needed in the ordinary man 
ner. Depending upon the nature of 
the jobs, they may work from a truck 
or from a hand cart. Here again, con 
siderable planning Is necessary. In a 
large project of 600 or more dwelling 
units, a rolling stock room or work 
truck is desirable. In smaller projects, 
one, two, or possibly three hand carts 


could be used to advantage. 
“Stock-room-on- Wheels” 


Size of projects in the Baltimore 
program varies to such an extent that 
many types of transportation for ma 
terials and tools are used. In Brooklyn 
Homes, a “stock-room-on-wheels” 1s 
used. This is a vanette type truck fitted 
with shelves and compartments tort 
stock and tools. The cab ot the truck 
is modified to also serve as an office 
for the stock room clerk. The kind of 
stock carried on this truck is changed 
according to the type of work being 
done during the circuit through the 
project. 

In smaller projects, tools and materi 
als are transported on specially designed 
hand carts. These carts have tool and 
material compartments that can_ be 
locked. 
glazing, electrical, and plumbing jobs 
or combinations of them. Each cart is 
constructed to carry all the tools and 
sufficient materials for eight hours of 
work but every effort is made to avoid 
transporting excess weight. 

After the methods of doing each 
job, the timing, the materials and tools, 
and the transportation arrangements 


Smaller carts are used for 


are completed, the men have to be 
trained in the new ways of doing the 
(Continued column three, page 162) 





Stock-room-on-wheels provides tools, materials 
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Maintenance clerk does his work in 





‘rolling’’ office 
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DECENTRALIZED HEATING — 


twelve years service at Hanover Acres prove worth 


Hanover Acres, a federally aided 
low-rent housing project, owned and 
operated by The Housing Authority 
of the City of Allentown, Pennsylvania, 
is located on a spacious tract of 42 acres. 
It was one of the first low-rent housing 
developments constructed under the 
1937 housing act. There are 322 indi 
vidual family row house dwelling units 
ranging from three to six rooms 
grouped in 36 buildings, varying trom 
seven to ten dwelling units each (see 
picture below x 

Planning for this project began early 
in 1938 and by February of 1939 all 
construction contracts were placed. Dur 
ing the planning stages, a great deal 
of discussion centered around the de 
sign of the heating system. Up to that 
time heating engineers favored a central 
heating plant in multiple housing 
projects utilizing low pressure or high 
pressure steam as the medium. How- 
ever, after intensive study, the architect 
for Hanover Acres concluded that a de- 
centralized set-up utilizing forced cir- 
culating hot water and consisting of an 
individual plant for each of the build 
ings would provide greater efficiency, 
lower fuel consumption, lower main- 
tenance costs, and lower operating costs. 


Advantages 

More than 12 years of operation 
have proved that this system is ideal 
from many standpoints for this type 
of housing development. In the first 
place, personnel required to operate the 
system need not be of the specially 
trained caliber mandatory in centralized 
steam plants. Second, due to the com- 
pletely automatic control, only periodic 
attention by the maintenance staff is 
required. Third, fuel costs indicate 
economical operation. Fourth, mainte- 
nance problems, when they occur, are 
usually of a minor nature. Then, too, 
in the event of a system breakdown in 
any individual plant, only a few dwell 
ing units are affected. And finally, ash 
removal is achieved with a minimum of 
time and effort because of the automatic 
depositing of the ash residue in covered 
containers. 

From the management viewpoint, 
the authority’s experience with this 
type of heating system has been en- 
tirely satisfactory — so much so that 


*Submitted for publication by The Housing 
Authority of the City of Allentown. 
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when a second project, named River 
view Terrace, was constructed in 1943, 
similar plants were installed. 
The System 

The architect’s idea in designing 
the Hanover Acres system was based on 
use of anthracite fuel and automatic 
stokers. Steel heating boilers were speci 
hed with heating capacities ranging 


from 2000 square feet at 150 B.T.l 

for the smallest buildings to 4030 
square feet for the largest. Heating 
surfaces ranged from 101 square feet to 
158 square feet for the largest buildings. 
soilers are of fire or water tube type, 
each equipped with an immersion 
domestic hot water heating coil of brass 
bent pipe set in the dome of the boiler. 
The immersion coils have capacities 
ranging from 300 gallons for a 100 
degree rise in three hours for the 
smaller buildings to 500 gallons for the 
larger. In sizing coils, boiler water 
temperature of 190 degrees F. was used. 
Boilers were placed upon special foun 
dations designed to accommodate stok 
er arrangement. 

Stokers are the “direct from bin” 
feed anthracite type with integral ash 
return and hoist for depositing ashes 
directly into ash cans. Stokers were de 
signed for capacities of 40 pounds of 
coal per hour for the smaller buildings, 
55.8 pounds for the intermediate, 72.5 
for the larger, and 80.5 for the largest. 
Number | Buckwheat anthracite fuel is 
used throughout. All boilers are manu- 
factured by Spencer and stokers are by 


S 


Iron Fireman Corporation 

The 37 buildings comprising the 
project (36 dwelling unit buildings and 
an administration building ) are sery 
iced by 35 boiler rooms located in the 
basements of the buildings and easily 
accessible from the streets tor the ce 
livery of fuel. Adjoining each _ boiler 
room is a hopper shaped fuel bin de 
signed lor completely automatic teed 
to stoke and placed so that the stoker 
may draw fuel from the bin at right 
angles to ash discharge CQuIpinic nt 

Each heating system has a vertical 
set centrifugal circulating pump equip 
ped with 1/6 horsepower vertical split 
phase, nonradio interference motor of 
220 volt, 60 cycle, single phase capacity 
Operation is continuous at 1725 r.p.m. 
with automatic overload protection. In 
the two locations where two buildings 
are hooked together lor heating pur 
poses, insulated underground conduit 


is used to carry the heating lines. 


Controls 

The 35 systems are provided with 
separate thermostatic control systems re 
sponsive to outside temperature ¢ hange s 
and controlling heat within buildings 
A differential temperature controller is 
used to increase or decrease the tem 
perature of the supply water to the 
convectors in direct proportion to the 
rise or fall of the outside temperature. 
This controller is a blender valve per 
mitting manual adjustment over a tem 
perature range of 20 degrees F. of in 
side temperature and also to maintain 
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inside temperatures within a 2 degree 


variation of the set temperature. Each 
blender is fitted with a thermostatic 
element unaffected by pressure varia 
tions and capable of withstanding any 
static pressure up to 200 pounds. 
Working integrally with this blender 
valve are thermostats containing suit 
media 
mounted outside the buildings. Each 
thermostat is fitted with a perforated 


able nontreezing expansion 


shield to protect the bulb from the in 
fluence of the sun’s rays while allowing 
it to be readily affected by any changes 
in the atmosphere. The thermostat is 
coupled to an armor covered capillary 
tube that extends into the boiler room 
for connection to the blender. These 
thermostats are designed to withstand 
9() degrees F. overheat and to be respon 
sive to any change in temperature 
from 10 de grees to 70 degrees F. All are 
fitted with 
locking devices so that they cannot be 


tampered with. The ratio of the out 


manual adjustments and 


side thermostat bulb capacity to that 
of the capillary tube was marked out 
so that the line error should not affect 
the blended water temperature by more 
than 5 per cent, or in other words, a 
change of air temperature of 20 degrees 
F. surrounding the flexible tubing is 
equivalent to a change of | degree F. 
outside. 

Of course, automatic boiler water 
hillers, pressure reducing valves, safety 
valves, and pressure air tanks are used 
wherever essential. 

In order to assure uniform heating 
of all dwelling units, the supply lines 
from the boilers run directly to the 
dwelling unit farthest away 
from the boiler room, at which point 


located 


Right, thermostat outside building 
with tube leading to boiler room. 

Below, a heating plant, showing 
boiler, stoker, and ash receptacles. 


the first branch to individual 
vectors occurs. All radiation is by con- 


con- 


vectors of the recessed cabinet type, each 
equipped with air chambers and slot 
type air valves. 
Costs 

The total heating plant operating 
costs for the 10 year period ending 
June 30, 1951 were $167,692.10, dis 
tributed as follows: fuel, $127,319.64; 
including inspection, 
—$17,066.67; labor for 
repairs, maintenance, and replacement, 
$8,779.73; 
nance, and 


heating labor 
ash removal, etc. 


material for repairs, mainte- 
$14,526.06. 
The average yearly total cost of opera- 


replacement, 


tion of each heating plant for the past 
ten years, including fuel, heating labor, 
and R M & R material and labor costs, 
has been $479.12. 

Not only dollar 


savings been effected through use of 


have considerable 
this heating system, but the authority 
is able to maintain all of its 526 dwell 
ing units in three projects with a total 


maintenance staff of one supervisor, 
five mechanics, and two laborers. 




























PREVENTIVE MAINTENANCE— 
(Continued from page 160) 

job. Each worker is carefully instructed 
and must demonstrate that he can do 
the job correctly according to the es 
tablished standards. In most cases, since 
the worker assisted in setting up the 


standards, this part of the progran 


does not require much time. During 
the last 


lotted for a discussion on courtesy and 


session, sufficient time is al 
tenant relations with emphasis on s¢ 
curing good tenant cooperation. After 
these preparations, the repair crew 1s 
ready to make its first preventive main 
tenance circuit through the project. 
During the first circuit, the work 
may be delayed somewhat because ten- 
ants usually have many questions and 
some ask the men to do work that is 
not on the schedule of i0bs. Such re 
work 
orders by the maintenance crew. These 


quests are written as special 
are often handled by one man who is 
either a full-time or part-time emer 
gency worker. Otherwise, these special 
work orders are used for planning the 
schedule of jobs for the next circuit 
through the project. When the mainte- 
nance worker goes to a dwelling unit 
he notes the general conditions both 
inside and outside. This inspection is 
made in an unobtrusive way. No at 
tempt is made by the maintenance 
worker to correct the tenant. But the 
housing manager is assured that from 
four to six times a year an employee 
of the authority goes inside each dwell 
ing unit and reports to him any misuse 
of facilities, poor housekeeping, and 
other matters that require his attention. 
Results 

If the preventive maintenance work 
program has been properly planned, 
emergency work orders decrease. The 
amount of time spent going to and 
from jobs drops to less than 10 per 
cent of the total work day. More work 
is accomplished. Workers become more 
skilled, use better methods, have fewer 
accidents, and use labor saving tools 
and machines. The supervisor does 
more planning and becomes more cost 
conscious. Corrections are made more 
promptly when tenants misuse equip- 
ment or fail to keep their grounds clean. 
Setter service is provided and tenants 
are encouraged to assist in keeping 
grounds and structures in good con- 
dition. A chain reaction is set up that 
demonstrates the plain, unmistakable 
fact that it is easier to maintain a 
project kept in good condition through 
preventive maintenance and tenant as- 
sistance than to struggle along with 
the familiar but antiquated system of 
not doing anything until something 
breaks down. 
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CROSS-WALL 
SYSTEM — 











2" thick prestressed 
oncrete floor planks. 


~~ Cavity oun wall 





high-rise construction at row house costs 


A construction system that allows 
considerable savings in money, ma- 
terials, and labor and that is applicable 
to both low apartment and high-rise 
buildings is being put into practice 
in Clydebank, Scotland. 

The new system of cross-wall con- 
struction, as described by a Clydebank 
architect, Sam Bunton, in the Febru- 
ary 15, 1952 issue of The Municipal 
Journal is one answer to Britain’s prob- 
lems of high land costs that dictate 
high densities; high costs of multi-story 
construction; and the shortage of steel 
and timber. 

Mr. Bunton claims the following 
advantages for the system: 1l—it re- 
duces the amount of steel used per 
unit from 8200 pounds to 1200; 2—it 
eliminates complicated steel and wood 
form work, which alone effects a sav- 
ing of $860 per unit; 3—it reduces the 
amount of lumber normally used; 4— 
it means considerable savings in labor, 
since only one trade is employed in 
the actual construction instead of the 
five different ones used on tradition- 
al construction; 5—it reduces floor 
thickness by 4 inches, which effects a 
large saving in both height and cost 
in a multi-story building; and 6—it 
reduces external wall thickness of a 15- 
story building to that of a one-story 
row house, making its finished cost 
less than the steel and wood form work 
alone of a traditional wall. / 

Essentially, the system 
permits construction of a multi-story 
building in much the same way as a 
row house. Only two basic structural 
elements are used: hollow concrete 
blocks that form a continuous cavity 
wall and prestressed concrete slabs for 
the floors. These elements are mass 
produced in standard sizes. The cross 
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cross-wall 


FLOORS 


walls (exterior side walls and interior 
party walls) bearing 
members and are so distributed that 
they carry dead and live loads directly 
to the foundation. 


become load 


Secause part of the 
load is put on interior walls, exterior 
walls can be thinner than usual, re 
sulting in the savings noted above. 
Concrete blocks from which the cross 
walls are built consist of two 1%-inch 
slabs of concrete spaced 4 inches apart 
and held together with reinforced con 
crete ties. Each slab measures 9 inches 
deep and 18 inches wide. When the 
blocks have been built up a few feet, 
a light mesh reinforcement is inserted 
in the cavity and high strength con 
crete is poured in. External wall blocks 
have a natural sandstone finish; in 
terior walls are finished with plaster 
board. Front and rear exterior walls 
are nonload bearing, decorative fill-ins 


Floors that consist of prestressed con- 


crete “planks” 2 inches thick and 6 


inches wide are laid between cross 
walls. These planks have inter 
locking edges and are sufficiently 
strong to carry their own weight over 
spans of up to 18 feet. The junction 
of the floor slab and the wall is rein- 
forced and concrete is poured into the 
cavity in the wall block and over the 
slab, thereby eliminating costly form 
work. Over the floor planks a 1-inch 
layer of concrete is poured, which set 
tles firmly into the grooved tops of the 
slabs. When floors are finished, they 
are 4 inches thinner than ordinary 
10-story buildings at 
Clydebank, this means a saving of 4 


floors. In the 


feet in height. Concrete slabs also form 
the structural basis of the root. 

Using the cross-wall system, total 
development cost of a three-room unit 
in a multi-story building on a central 
site 1S $780 less than the cost of a 
(Continued column three, page 179) 
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CORROSION IN WATER HEATERS — 


magnesium anodes offer protection 


Corrosion of hot water equipment is 
probably one of the greatest single 
sources of maintenance expense in hous- 
ing operation. Unprotected galvanized 
hot water tanks, for instance, frequently 
need replacing in from 18 to 36 months 
after they are installed, an expense that 
adds up to more than $1 of the average 
monthly unit maintenance For 
large tanks that are used with project 
operated heating systems and that have 
interior surfaces 


cost. 


accessible through 
manholes, the problem of corrosion has 
been solved by coating the interiors 
with about '4-inch of extremely dense 
concrete, which water cannot penetrate. 
However, for the small tanks for 20, 
30, or 40 gallon heaters, with inac- 
cessible interiors, there is no such sim- 
ple solution. So the 
cent test of 


results of a re- 
method — cathodic 

for protecting heaters is of particu- 
lar interest. 

The test—reported fully in the Feb 
ruary issue of Corrosion, official pub 
lication of the National Association of 
Corrosion Engineers, Inc., Houston— 


one 


involved experiments using magnesium 
anodes to protect both glass lined and 
unlined galvanized tanks. Tests were 
run in 12 cities, representing 12 dif- 
ferent kinds of water conditions. 


Basis of Test 


Basis of the test is the fact that tank 
corrosion is usually caused by electro- 
chemical action, that is, by numerous 
small electrical currents flowing be- 
tween tank surfaces. The rate at which 
this action takes place is proportional 


to the conductance of the 


electrical 
water, which is measured in terms of 
the amount of dissolved solids, calcium, 
acids, or bases in the water. Any metal 
will tend to dissolve in water contain- 
ing these impurities, so a bar of mag- 
nesium, which has a higher electrical 
potential than the tank surfaces, is 
placed in the tank, setting up a current 
flow from the magnesium rod — the 
anode — to the tank — the cathode. 
If the flow of current from the anode 
is intense enough, it will blank out 
the corrosive currents attacking the 
tank surface. The life and effectiveness 
of the anode depend on the conductiv- 
ity of the water. Past experience has 
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shown that in some localities that have 
different kinds of water with varying 
compositions, even magnesium anodes 
are not always satisfactory. 

Objectives of the test were, first, to 
measure the flow of current in each 
type ot water; second, to determine to 
what extent a magnesium anode will 
protect water tanks under various water 
conditions; and, third, to 


life expectancy of the 


gauge the 
anode under 
certain conditions. For purposes of the 
test, four glass lined and two galvanized 
tanks each of the 12 
installations. (With glass lined tanks 
the problem is one of protecting ex 
posed metal parts rather than the whole 
tank. Because most of the metal is pro- 


were used at 


tected by the lining, the exposed parts 
corrode much more rapidly.) Coatings 
on the equipment were damaged delib- 
erately to ascertain anodic performance 
under abnormally difficult conditions 
and tank heaters were inspected at regu- 
lar intervals. After a year, half of the 


heaters were removed and taken apart. 

Examination of the tanks revealed 
the facts shown in the table below. Data 
for only six localities are included here. 
More complete information on the com 
position and conductivity of the water, 
current density in 
tank 


dicted life of magnesium anodes, and 


milliamperes per 
square foot ol surface, the pre 
the degree of protection they afforded. 
together with pictures of some of the 
tested water heaters, is available in the 


original article in Corrosion. 


Conclusions 


Based on the first year’s operation, 
the authors drew the following conclu 
sions from test data: (1) magnesium 
anodes are not effective in galvanized 
heaters when the dissolved solid con 
tent of water is below 120 parts per 
million parts of water (see note below 
on corrosion of tanks at Bridgeport and 
Little Rock and note the water condi 
table): 
(2) magnesium anodes offer complete 


tions for these cities in the 
protection to glass lined water heaters 
in all test locations; (3) life expectancy 
of anodes used in galvanized tanks 
varied from two to seven years; in glass 
lined tanks from 14 to 50 years. 




































































| | 
Bridgeport, |Little Rock,| Milwaukee | Columbus,| St. Louis, | Kokomo, 
Water Conditions [ Connections” | Astnnses* Wisconsin] Ohio | Missouri} Indiana 
| 
ss | | | 
Solids (per million | | | 
} ate » Sod 
parts water) 54 | 28 149 244 | 278 | 478 
| | = 
Hardness: CaCO 
2 ‘ | i 
(calcium parts per | | 
: Sa . = 
million parts water) | 28 | 18 | 130 t Bek £59 
| sais 
pH (measure of | 
~ " . * 
acidity or alkalinity) l 8.3 6 10.2 9.1 3 
——————————>S= > —_— = ~ 
Findings | 
Density of current 
| 
in milliamperes per | 
square foot: } 
galvanized tanks 1.20 62 95 | 2.84 2.53 1.6 
glass lined tanks 91.5 57.5 53 192 168 298 
Life expectancy 
of anodes, years: | | 
" | is — 
galvanized tanks 6 y 65 | é i 4 
- = i . | . 
glass lined tanks 7 50 33 : sae | 14.5 23 























*Galvanized tanks at Bridgeport and Little Rock showed corrosion. 
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GOOD PAVED ENTRANCES — 


prevent damage to lawns, interiors 


The greatest concentration of traffic 
outside dwellings is at front entrances 
and if paved platforms at doorways 
are small and inadequate and approach 
walks are narrow, serious damage to 
adjacent turf and planted areas will re- 
sult. These damaged areas are likely 
to become mudholes in wet weather, 
dust bowls in dry weather, and to 
contribute, in no small way, to exces- 
sive damage to floors and painted in- 
terior surfaces. The early correction of 
design and construction deficiencies in 
paved areas will arrest the inevitable 
deterioration of adjacent lawns and 
planted areas and will aid greatly in 
keeping the most conspicuous areas of 
the project in neat and orderly condi- 
tion at minimum cost. 

Entrance platforms should be deep 
enough to permit a person to stand 
free beyond the edge of the screen door 
when it is opened outward at right 
angles to the wall of the building. This 
means that the platform must extend 
out at least 5 feet from the wall of the 
building. In width it should extend 
at least 12 inches beyond each side of 
the door frame. 


Steps 


The floor level of the platform 
should, generally, be not more than one 
step below the floor level of the dwell- 
ing. If steps are required to meet the 


grade of the approach walk, they should | 


be as wide as the platform — or at least 
as wide as the door frame of single 
entrances and the full width of the plat- 
form for double or triple entrances. 

When steps are wider than the ap 
proach walk, the walk should be flared 
on both sides to extend to each end of 
the bottom step. Flares should be in- 
stalled so that the outer face edges 
are at a 45 degree angle to the edges 
of the walk. If an ogee (S type) curve 
is preferred to a 45 degree angle at the 
outer ‘face edges of the flares, the radii 
of the convex and concave curves should 
be equal, as determined from the cen- 
ter line of the walk. 

The concentration of baby carriages 
and wheel toys usually found inter- 
fering with the free flow of traffic 
on entrance platforms and approach 
walks may indicate the need for paved 
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parking space off the sides of the ap 
proaches. Such space may be provided 
by the installation of paving at ground 
level on one or both sides of the 
entrance platform. The width of such 
paving should be approximately 30 
inches, sufficient to park the average 
baby carriage. It should extend from 
the building wall along the sides of the 


platform and join the approach walk 
at grade to permit easy access from the 
walk. 

In most instances, existing pavement 
may be extended to comply with di 
mensions suggested above by adding 
strips of new materials. This will re 
quire careful forming of materials to 
match, as nearly as possible, the « Xisting 
work. Where existing work is in poor 
condition or where a change In grade 
or elevation is necessary, it usually will 


be more satisfactory to replace the 


entire paveme nt. 





Inadequate and proper approaches to doorways are shown below. Note the worn 
areas and erosion in the top picture; the flared walk and full width steps in 
the picture below. A single step at doorways is preferred, however 














SITES —— low to select, appraise 


SELECTION 


. all new housing should 
promote ‘adequate family life, whether 
built on vacant or redevelopment sites, 
by private builders, insurance com- 
panies, or public authorities, for high, 
middle, or low income families.” 

The joint site committee of the Phila- 
delphia Housing Association and the 
Philadelphia Citizens Council on City 
Planning recently issued this statement, 
enumerating a set of policy guides for 
good site selection. Speaking specifical 
ly of public housing, the committee 
pointed out that, by virtue of its use 
of public funds, public housing has 
special responsibilities — and unusual 
opportunities — to further good plan- 
ning standards. Special problems, too, 
arise from the fact that low-rent hous 
ing serves only a particular group. So 
the committee made the 


following 
recommendations: 


1—Projects should be limited in size 
to 500 units, or about 2000 people, so 
that too large a concentration of a 
single income group in any area is 
avoided. 

2—Every project should be or be able 
to become part of a whole neighbor 
hood, rather than being isolated from 
other residential districts. 

3—Land costs should be low enough 
to permit good site planning at low 
densities with adequate outdoor space. 

4—Sites should be chosen that can 
be developed with units suitable for 
families with children — which means 
interiors designed for large families and 
individual yard space for recreation. 

5—Sites should not be chosen in mar- 
ginal areas. 

6—Sites that involve special physical 
problems that lead to higher develop- 
ment and unit costs should not be used. 


Pointers for All 


In addition, the committee has a 
few general admonitions to anyone 
building new housing. 


1—All new housing should help to 
build and become part of larger neigh- 
borhoods, which should be heteroge- 
neous as to types and prices of dwell- 
ings to allow free choice of a place to 
live to all families, regardles of age, 
economic status, cultural background. 

2—New housing should be located 
and planned to enhance the convenience 
of the city and its suburbs, rather than 
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adding to traffic congestion and con- 
tributing to obsolescence. 

3—Adequate space standards, both 
inside and out; convenience to schools, 
transportation, employment, and shop- 
ping; and plenty of sun, light, air, and 
trees should be part of all new housing. 

4—All family members, from young- 
est to oldest, should be provided a good 
environment by new housing. 

5—Overcrowding, either of build- 
ings on land or of people in buildings, 
should be avoided. 

6—Families with children should be 
provided with private yard space. 

7—No new housing should be lo- 
cated near areas that might be subject 
to blight by such factors as industry, 
railroads, noise, smoke, traffic. 


APPRAISAL 

4 . approximately 70 per cent of 
the properties involved in a clearance 
program should be purchased without 
the necessity of court action.” This 
figure is the conclusion of an apprais- 
er experienced in estimating values of 
large tracts of land divided between 
many owners. In an article in the 
April 1952 Appraisal Journal (official 
publication of the American Institute 
of Real Estate Appraisers), Jack Wit- 
kowsky, who worked with the Chi- 
cago Land Clearance Commission in 
acquiring the site for Chicago's first 
redevelopment project (see March 1952 
JourNAL, page 82), outlines the ap- 
praisal method he has worked out for 
condemnation sites. In recommending 
it, Mr. Witkowsky notes that it “will 
save the reviewing authority a great 
deal of time, should result in an over- 
all purchase program consistent with 
the values of the properties involved, 
and finally will eliminate many lost 
lawsuits in cases where condemnation 
proceedings are necessary.” A summary 
of the technique follows. 

First step is to prepare a detailed 
map of the site showing by street ad- 
dress every individually owned proper- 
ty and indicating by colors the various 
types of structures it includes (e.g., cot- 
tages, two-family houses, multi-unit 
apartments, etc.). The map should em- 
brace, if possible, several blocks around 
the periphery of the area. 

Once the map is in order, a general 
inspection of the site is the next step. 
Such an inspection, which should be 


made on foot, aims to ascertain the 


area's trend and 
something about the people who live 
there. As background material, the 


appraiser needs to know, specifically, 


general economic 


where the inhabitants work, how much 
they earn, amount of government ben 
efits they receive, and tax delinquency 
on ‘the properties. He also needs to 
find out the physical characteristics ot 
the neighborhood: age ol buildings; 
transportation facilities; convenience to 
schools, churches, and recreation facili 
ties: condition of streets, sewers, and 
sidewalks. 

Assembling market data is the third 
step in the procedure. Here the ap 
praiser wants to know, for each classi- 
fication of dwelling noted on the map, 
the history of property sales: compara 
tive sales prices — asking and offer 
ing — and terms of sale; rental infor 
mation; and operating cost data. It 
is helpful to have this information 
not only on the area itself but on the 
blocks immediately surrounding it if 
they are of similar character. Complete 


data about the age, layout, size, and 


=) 
character of the dwelling should be 
listed with selling price. The body of 
information thus collected enables the 
appraiser to arrive at the market value 


of a “normal building” of each type. 
Inspecting Structures 


Equipped with his map, his knowl- 
edge of the area, and his market value 
estimates, the appraiser is now ready 
to make inspections of individual 
structures and come up with value es 
timates. Taking the buildings by type 
helps to insure uniformity in making 


judgments. Each building must be 
measured and inspected — preferably 
against a check list — and it is wise 


to record the estimated fair market 
value on the spot. Once the estimates 
are in hand, they should be checked 
against values arrived at on other bases, 
either an economic appraisal by de- 
preciation schedules and where ap- 
plicable the capitalization rate or by 
adding up the cost of reproducing the 
units. This check should show ap- 
proximately the same values as the 
market study or a recheck of all 
processes is indicated. 

Of the final step, preparing the re- 
port, Mr. Witkowsky says, “While the 
estimates of value may be almost per- 
fect, it is the written report that gives 
them authority.” The report should, 

(Continued column three, page 181) 
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FENCES — 


for every 
project need 








Pictured on this page are several riers for different purposes over a num type, shown above, is used to protect 
types of fences used by the Columbus ber of years, the authority has finally lawns from corner cutters. Simple to 
Metropolitan Housing Authority. Ex- hit upon three that are versatile enough erect and maintain, it ‘will be less at 
perimenting with various kinds of bar to fill every fence need. Post and chain tractive to children if left unpainted. 
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The chain link fence, above, has been found to be especially Double strand wire cable fence, above, was first tried out 
suitable for enclosing play areas, basement stairways, and to protect lawns from short-cut-takers. Later discontinued 
other special areas that require permanent barriers. It needs because it was found that children made short work of it, 
very little maintenance once erected. it was replaced by the post and chain fence. 

i 
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Another in the series of barriers for landscaped areas that Snow fence, above, is used by tenants to enclose their yards 
the authority experimented with is the 30-inch picket fence, and keep small children within. Finding that tenants wanted 
above. Though it worked well, it was too expensive to main- individual fences, the authority designed this one for uniform- 
tain, so it, too, was discarded. ity. Its 18-inch height fences in toddlers only. | 
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In building and maintaining hous- 
ing projects, plumbing _ installations 
represent not only a substantial per- 
centage of the total initial cost of con- 
struction but also a large share of 
total operating costs. Aside from the 
expense of initial installation, mainte- 
nance of plumbing involves several cost 
ly factors: labor, plumbing fixtures 
themselves, and necessary maintenance 
materials. A maintenance program 
that does not properly train its labor 
ers in good working techniques and 
supply them with good equipment; that 
does not conserve on fixtures, which 
are not only expensive but, 
present day conditions of scarce ma 
terials, often hard to replace; and that 
does not choose its maintenance ma- 


under 


terials with care wastes thousands of 
dollars yearly in 
power, and equipment. 

Hence, it is important for a hous- 
ing authority to establish an efficient 
plumbing maintenance program. An 
intelligent and practical approach to 


water, fuel, man- 
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such a program is to have a survey 
made of the plumbing system. The 
purpose of such a survey is to de- 
termine the correct type and size of 
each repair part required for each kind 
of fixture in use on a project and the 
total quantity of each item in use and 
subject to replacement. (See the check 
list below.) It provides a definite basis 
for setting up a complete and properly 
balanced stock of required materials. 
Thus, correct replacement parts will 
be available when needed and efficient 
repairs can be made quickly. The evils 
of trying to use misfit or substitute 
materials and the resultant waste of 
labor and material are eliminated and 
there is no danger of overestimating 
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PLUMBING MAINTENANCE — 


three ideas that help reduce operating costs 


needs and overstocking on materials. 

Once a proper list of materials to be 
stocked is established, the next step 
is to provide an efficient and orderly 
arrangement of the stock and a sys 
tem of stock control to facilitate peri 
odic replacement and insure an ade 
quate supply of each item at all times. 
Such an arrangement should provide 
ready items and 
proper identification of each part so 
that selection and reordering are quick 
and not subject to error. A bottle rack 
provides a handy means of arranging 
jars, each of which should be labeled 
with the correct name, size, and cata 


accessibility to all 


log or stock number of its contents. 
For repair parts, an index file can be 
organized with a card for each part 
showing specifications and a_ record 
of purchases and use, as a guide for 
future stock buying. 

A third idea that contributes greatly 
to accomplishing maximum efficiency 
in plumbing maintenance 1s to or 
ganize a systematized portable repair 
kit for maintenance mechanics (pic 
tured below). The kit should provide 
a complete but moderate assortment of 
every item required for every type of 


fixture in the project to insure that 


the mechanic has the proper material 
at hand for any repair job. Efficient 
repairs can be made with the kit and 
it saves hours of time otherwise wasted 


(Continued column three, page 186) 
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Structural defects that raise mainte- 
nance costs and present potential haz- 
ards to tenants—the result of including 
bad construction features or of omit- 
ting good ones—are being “built into” 
some new housing projects. That was 
the opinion of the Chicago field office 
of the Public Housing Administration 
during a recent pre-occupancy inspec- 
tion tour of some of the new develop- 
ments in the area. 

As a result of the inspection, the 
held office drew up a list of “what not 
to do’s.” The list below is only a part 
of the findings. While the items refer 
to conditions found currently in new 
developments, the pictures (also fur- 
nished by the field office) are of old 
projects and illustrate what can happen 
if such practices are continued. 

Here is what the field office cautions. 
1—Do not omit canopies over doors: 
it costs less to furnish the canopies 
originally than to maintain doors that 
don’t have them. 

2—Do not install vapor barriers on 
the “cold” side of walls. 

3—Do not put insect screens on vents 
in attic and crawl spaces: tests show 
that fine screen reduces by one-half the 
effectiveness of vents; becomes 
clogged, rendering them completely 
useless. Since insects are no problem 
in such areas, %-inch mesh hardware 
is recommended instead of screen to 
keep out birds and rodents. 

4—Do not omit flashing — or install 
inadequate flashing — beneath brick 
sills, coping tile, etc. 


soon 


5—Do not use improper jointing or’ 
sealing material that causes condensate 
to leak from joints in transite gas vents. 

6—Do not use door hardware that 
causes lock-outs. 

7—Do not use linoleum — or any 
cemented material — on surfaces, such 
as sink tops, that come into frequent 
contact with water. 


VAPOR BARRIERS .. . 








STRUCTURAL DEFECTS — 


what not to do in building a housing project 


8—Do not use inadequate support 
for concrete stoops and slabs; settling 
will result. Supports should be carried 
to below frost line. 

9—Do not run gas piping through 
foundations and under floor slabs. It is 
dangerous because pipes corrode, per 
mitting gas to escape and follow the 
course of the pipe — eventually to 
explode. Recommended procedure is 
to have all piping rise above grade be 
fore entering structures and to have 
anti-corrosion provisions on gas pipe. 

10—Do not pitch roofs inadequately 
so that shingles blow up; or if flat roofs 
are used, interlocking shingles or ce 
menting of shingle tabs should be pro- 
vided for. 

11—Do not use wood items, such as 
posts, curbs, and bumper logs, that 
come in contact with the ground and 
soon rot and need replacing. 

12—Do not use loose gravel on roads 
or parking lots: it is easily scattered 
onto nearby lawns and requires fre- 
quent replenishing, removal from sew- 
ers, catch basins, etc. 

13—Do not use sand finished plaster. 
Though meant for a final finish to 
eliminate painting, in the long run it 
means higher maintenance costs be 
cause it is so porous and rough that it 
cannot be 
stains badly. 

14—Do not provide common facili- 


washed satisfactorily and 


ties for garbage and trash: individual 
tenants have no responsibility for main- 
taining such areas and thus serious 


maintenance problems usually result. 


15—Do not omit tenant storage 
spaces: lack of storage space 1s one 


of the chief causes of bad project ap- 
pearance. 

16—Do not surface play spaces im 
properly: gravel is dangerous and is 
quickly scattered; grass won't grow 
under heavy use. 


17—Do not levate water pipes in ex 


STORAGE SPACE... 
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terior walls where they may 


freeze, 
18—Do not fail to caulk adequately: 


open joints in siding create paint 
failures, structural rotting, etc. 
19—Do not use water tables or “belt” 


members which get water logged and 


allow water to seep into buildings. 


CORROSION ... 
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LAKESIDE HOMES — 


indoor and outdoor amenities at low costs 


Built by Pontiac Housing Commission, Pontiac, Michigan 


Otis Winn, Architect 


Pate and Hirn and George Wagschal Associates, Collaborating Engineers and Architects 


Waring and Johnson, Landscape Architects 


Wayne H. Laverty, Planning Consultant 


Lake breezes, plenty of sunshine, and 
a view of Pontiac’s Crystal Lake are 
a few of the comforts of living that 
tenants of the Pontiac Housing Com 
mission’s first low-rent project will get 
when they move into Lakeside Homes. 

Although the project is still under 
construction, first move-ins are sched- 
uled for May. Construction was started 
in mid-1951 and is planned for com- 
pletion by the middle of October of 
this year, according to Roy MacAfee, 
executive director. 

Architect Winn, having a mother’s 
work-day in mind, planned each unit 
so that kitchen and dining areas are 
oriented to face south — towards the 
lake (right foreground of picture top 
of next page). Not only do the “work- 
ing areas” of each unit get plenty of 
sunshine and the prevailing breeze, 
under the architectural scheme, but the 
largest yard areas are in the rear of 


each dwelling, a convenience in keep- 
ing a careful eye on children. 

The site, a triangle of 34 acres, has 
a river east of it, a school just across 
the river to the east, the lake to the 
south, and a municipal 
nearby. 


golf course 
Pets Allowed 

Managementwise, the project will de- 
viate from the usual by permitting ten- 
ants to have pets. Chain link fences, 
however, will enclose individual back- 
yards so that many of the problems 
of permitting pets in the project will 
be overcome. The commission, in de- 
ciding the policy of permitting pets, 
said it realized that pets will add to 
management problems but it believes 
“that the human factor weighs very 
heavily toward recognizing the need 
of children, as well as adults, to have 
their own pets.” 

The buildings, mostly two-story with 





One of the eight-unit, two-story buildings, only partially completed, is shown 
above. A combination of brick veneer, vertical wood siding, and asbestos shingles 
is being used to provide color variety. 
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a few one-story structures and with 
six to eight units in each, are wood 
frame with brick veneer, vertical wood 
siding, and asbestos siding shingles. 
First floors are concrete slab covered 
with asphalt tile; second story floors are 
hardwood. Concrete “sitting terraces” 
are provided for each unit. The man 
agement and community buildings, lo- 
cated at the southern tip of the site, 
are of painted cinder concrete block 
and also have concrete floor slabs with 
asphalt tile. 


Large Families Welcomed 


Large families will find plenty of 
space in the units, since 168 of the 
400 units have three or more bedrooms. 
Ten units have five bedrooms each; 30 
have four bedrooms; and 128 have one 
bedroom. Units average 5.035 rooms. 

The project has been so planned that 
all units give parents and children 
space for social activities and in spite 
of the fact that most of the dwellings 
are two-story, provision has been made 
in some of all size units for families 
who have one or more members who 
cannot climb stairs. 

Each unit has individual laundry 
space that has been combined with 
kitchen 
equipped with stationary laundry tubs 


areas but which has been 


and drying space. Sliding doors on 


closets are another feature of the 
project. 


Costs 


Average cost of the units is $9655, 
including dwelling units, land develop- 
ment, and a prorated sum for the 
management and community activities 
Contract 


buildings for the project. 


amount for the entire development, 
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$3,861,875, is approximately 5 per cent 
below the budgeted amount, not in- 
cluding a 5 per cent contingency fund. 
Average cost of the dwelling construc- 
tion is $7585, with $1654 for land de 
velopment costs including grading, 
paved roads, walks, terraces, sanitary 
and storm sewers, water and electrical 
distribution systems, and landscaping. 
Cost per unit for the 


structures is $415. 


nondwelling 


Equipment 


Equipment and materials used in 


Kitchen of a three-bedroom unit taken from the dining 
area. Note laundry tubs. Asphalt tile flooring is yet to be laid. 
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An aerial view of the project shows Crystal Lake in the foreground, Clinton River above the project site, Bagley School just 
beyond the river, and a temporary war housing project in the lower left corner. A municipal golf course is nearby. 


the project include: 
KITCHEN RANGES 
pany 


Tappan Stove Com 

ReEFRIGERATORS—Nash-Kelvinator Cor 
poration 

KITCHEN SINKS AND CABINETs—Mullins 
Manufacturing Corporation 

BATHROOM FIxTURES—Briggs Manutfac 
turing Company 

WaTER HEATERS—General Water Heat 

er Corporation 

HARDWARE— | he 


Doors LOCKS AND 


American Hardware Corporation 





WINDoWs AND scREENS—F. C. Russell 


Company 


Roorinc—Philip Carey Manutacturing 


Company 


FLoortnc—Kentile, — Inc., American 
Oleon Tile 


strong Cork Products Company 


Company, and Arm 


HeatiInGc pLANT—Bastian-Morley Com 


pany 


Lakeside Homes will be run on an 
integrated, nondiscriminatory basis 


(see March 


JOURNAL, page 81). 





Entrance corner of the 16’-6” x 10'-2” living room of a 
three-bedroom unit. Hallway, right, leads to kitchen area 
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STORAGE SPACE — 


how much and where to provide it 


Editors’ note: The following, re- 
printed from the February 1952 
issue of the NAHB Correlator 
with the permission of the edi- 
tors and the author, was written 
with the small home buyer in 
mind. However, the points made 
in the article are equally applicable 
to rental housing — both public 
and private. 


Several recent surveys made by our 
Cornell University research staff have 
shown that one of the features of the 
small home that appeals most to a 
buyer-prospect is adequate space for 
storing those thousand and one items 
that the average family keeps in the 
home. This is often as great a consid- 
eration in the purchase of a home as 
its location, design, terms, or the size 
of the lot. 

The traditional manner of providing 
for storage is now obsolete; no longer 
can the builder provide “ample” space 
defined merely in terms of cubic foot- 
age. He can get by the minimum 
standards established by the FHA and 
financing institutions but not neces- 
sarily those being set up by many of 
today’s home buyers and their families. 
New family standards are stressing the 
need for space in the right form and 
in the right location. Appearance, con- 
venience of layout, and the general sav- 
ing of steps and time are now a part 
of the home buyers’ considerations. 

Planning Tips 

Following are some tips which take 
the planning of storage space out of the 
traditional framework and place it in 
line with today’s concepts of home plan- 
ning: 

1—Active storage space should be 
provided in the place where it will be 
used (as against being permitted to fall 
in rooms where the builder finds the 
cubic footage); while seasonal and dead 
storage areas should be in an out-of-the- 
way location. 

2—All storage spaces (whether 
shelving, closets, attic, or garage) should 
be thoughtfully designed for greater 
visibility and easy accessibility of items 
in order to reduce outstanding hazards 
and unnecessary consumption of ener- 
gy- Dark corners, deep and narrow 
spaces, and shelving that encourages 
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stacking and layering should be avoid- 
ed. 

3—Flexibility should be provided in 
storage space to take care of the grow 
ing family. A high percentage of home 
buyers are at an early stage in the 
family-life cycle and their space needs 
are apt to increase the first few years 
they are in the home. 

4—Use built-in storage walls when- 
ever feasible. Not only do these save 
the construction of a partition and re- 
place the need for conventional storage 
furniture but psychologically they give 
a feeling of greater spaciousness to the 
room (even though it may not actually 
exist). 

5—Studies have shown that families 
in the lower and middle income 
brackets store just as great a quantity 
of certain household items as families 
in the upper income groups. Equivalent 
space, therefore, is needed for such im 
portant items as groceries and clothing. 
(Difference between income brackets is 
quality, not quantity.) 

6—The number of bedrooms de- 
manded might be considered broadly 
as criteria for the number of dishes, 
amount of silverware, linen, and bed- 
ding; that is, the more bedrooms, the 
more storage space needed for these 
items. 

7—Higher income families frequent 
ly prefer open storage for items having 
display value. 


8—For kitchen storage the “work 
center” concept is gaining acceptance. 
This concept divides a kitchen into four 
or more specific centers and provides 
the proper storage space at those cen- 
ters; for example, baking powder, 
spices, flour at the mix center; coffee, 
tea, and hot cereal at the range center; 
items requiring water to be added to 
them and cleansing supplies at the 
sink center; canned fruit, ready-to-eat 
cereal, 


Worcestershire sauce at the 


serve center. 
There are as many as a dozen distinct 
and separate storage zones in the home, 


some of which are provided through 
furniture storage units: 


1—Coffee and Macaroni Zone: this 
generally is the kitchen zone, incorpor- 
ating the four work centers mentioned 
in paragraph 8. 

2—Plate and Fork Zone: space also 
should be provided for linens. 


3—Topcoat, Hat, and Boot Zone: 
space should be allowed for umbrellas, 
gloves, and outdoor clothing. 


4—Suit and Dress Zone: conventional 
“closet storage” items including shoes, 
slippers, and clothes brushes. 

5—Shirt and Sox Zone: conventional 
drawer or tray storage. 

6—Sheet, Blanket, and Bathtowel 
Zone: conventionally the linen closet. 

7—Carpet Cleaners and Broom Zone: 
vacuum cleaner, brooms, mops, waxes, 
and brushes. 


8—Card Table and Rod and Reel 
Zone: also tricycles, taylor tot, guns, 
golf clubs, games, hobbies, and collec 
tions. 


9—T.P. and Soap Zone: sani-flush, 
ammonia; also separate space for 
“plumber’s friend” and toilet brush. 

10—“Gone with the Wind” Zone: 
books, magazines, catalogues, records, 
and sheet music. 


11—“Now and Then” Zone: waffle 
iron, thermos bottle, guest dishes, sew 
ing materials, light bulbs; also, separate 
space for medicines, sickness supplies, 
and baby supplies. 

12—“Catch-All” Zone: trunk, suit 
cases, electric fans, and those numerous 
other items for which families still de 
mand storage space. 


An analysis of these storage zones 
shows that the items fall into about 
three frequency-of-use groupings: (1) 
items generally used every day, such as 
groceries, clothing, and toilet articles; 
(2) items used every few days, such as 
games, books, and linen; and (3) items 
used only seasonally, such as sports 
wear, picnic supplies, and luggage. 

Tying these three groups to the con- 
cepts listed at the beginning of this 
article, Group 1 items would be located 
in the most accessible areas, Group 2 
items in moderately accessible areas, 
and Group 3 items in out-of-the-way 
areas. 
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BUILDING THE STRUCTURE AROUND 
BOILERS TRIED IN NEW PROJECTS 
Building the structure around the 
boiler equipment in new, big housing 
projects in New York City is an in- 
novation being tried by both the New 
York City Housing Authority and some 
private builders. Instead of squeezing 
and twisting bulky boilers in through 
corridors or a wall left open for the 
purpose, the New York City authority 
is contracting to have the equipment 
placed in the open and later having 
the building put up around it. Al- 
though the new system has some dis- 
advantages, contractors estimate that 
there are substantial economies in the 
method and that temporary heat be- 
comes available earlier. “Sidewalk 
superintendents,” weary of looking at 
mere excavations, have also taken a new 
lease on life, according to the builders. 


BUFFALO STUDY SHOWS CONCRETE 
CHEAPER THAN STEEL FRAMING 
Cost studies convinced the Buffalo 
Municipal Housing Authority that rein 
forced concrete was more economical 
than steel framing for its 616-unit proj- 
ect, Dante Place, now under construc- 
tion. Although alternate bids on the 
two methods were not taken, a design 
for use of steel framing was drawn 
up by the steel fabricating industry and 
the American Institute of Steel Con- 
struction. On the basis of comparisons 
between the designs for concrete frames 
and steel frames, the housing authority 
determined that the reinforced con- 
crete framing was the more economical 
method. At the time the studies were 
made, construction steel was plentiful. 


SUBSTITUTES, CONSERVATION 
USED BY BUILDING INDUSTRY 
Glass, ceramics, and other substitutes 
are being used to replace scarce metals 
in a wide variety of construction uses. 
Plastic water pipes; easily assembled 
sewer pipes that do not require lead 
caulking or expensive labor installa- 
tions; a glass coated metal faucet that 
resists rust; laminated wood paneling 
stronger than most wood and cheaper 
than plywood; and a paint that will 
not chip or scratch were on display 
at the National Association of Home 
Builders convention in Chicago early 
this year as substitutes for critical ma- 
terials. C. W. Smith, director of the 
housing research foundation of the 
Southwest Research Institute, warned, 
however, that substitute materials 
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Technical and Maintenance Section 


A round-up of current activities 


Research questionnaires, information exchange work, participation 
in regional conferences, and plans for the annual conference are on 
the list of current activities that NAHO’s Technical and Maintenance 
Section now has under way. In addition, members of the T & M 
Section and committee chairmen have cooperated with the JourNat in 
getting material for this special issue. 

One of the most ambitious of the projects launched recently by 
the section is the research into methods and problems of painting, 
grasses, tree guards, underground corrosion, hot water heaters, and 
roofing. Questionnaires on each subject have been mailed to all T & M 
members and were also distributed at the recent Southwest regional 
conference in Mineral Wells, Texas. Information submitted as a result 
of the questionnaires will be analyzed and reports will be issued by 
the time of the NAHO annual conference in Buffalo. Rutcher Skager 
berg, Washington, chairman of the Research Committee of the section, 
is in charge of the project. 


Committees—Regions—Chapters 

The Information Exchange Committee, headed by William Knop 
of Baltimore, is being organized into a large committee with nation 
wide representation. The committee members will be asked to submit 
material to be used in the Journac. Information will be gathered by 
committee members on one problem a month, such as plumbing re 
pairs, Carpentry, glazing, extermination, etc. 

Technical and Maintenance members are also participating in two 
regional conferences by presenting expositions of operating problems 
and treatment methods and by conducting sessions at the North Central 
regional meeting in St. Paul in June, and at the Southwest regional 
conference in April. 

In two parts of the country, local chapters of the T & M section 
are being organized—one in the Fort Worth-Dallas area and one in 
the San Diego area. 

Members of the section also attended, as an “extra curricular” 
activity, a recent conference conducted by the Building Research Ad 
visory Board on condensation control in buildings. 

Meanwhile, officers and committee members of the section are at 
work making plans for T & M participation in the NAHO annual 
conference in October. 








should not be used as an excuse to lower 
construction standards. 

The director of defense mobilization 
in a report to the President late last 
year said probably the greatest amount 
of progress in conservation and substi- 
tution so far had been made in the 
construction industry. By redesigning 
certain types of structures, as much as 
50 per cent of steel ordinarily employed 
could be saved. 


USE OF MODULAR DESIGN CUTS 
CONSTRUCTION TIME ONE-THIRD 
Modular design, materials, and draw- 
ings, plus careful selection of basic 
materials, resulted in economies in con- 
struction of an office building designed 
by architect Charles C. Hartmann of 
Greensboro, North Carolina. The 


mason foreman on the job estimated 
that modular drawings and materials 
speeded his work by one-third. Not 
a half dozen bricks had to be cut in 
the building process, he said. 


WOOD TRUSSES SAVE 90 PER CENT 
OF CRITICAL MATERIALS IN ROOFS 


Using wood trusses for general con 
struction can save up to 9U per cent 
of metal otherwise required for roof 
construction, the National Lumber 
Manufacturers Association has pointed 
out in connection with the defense 
mobilization program. Lumbermen 
also point out that use of wood gutters, 
windows, garage doors, kitchen cabin- 
ets, etc., can conserve up to 100 per- 
cent of critical materials required for 
home building. 
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Hints te the Maintenance Man 


MAINTENANCE MEN DESIGN TOOL 
TO CLEAN WATER VALVE BOXES 





DALLAS USES SAFETY LOCKS 

FOR GAS STOVES IN LAUNDRY 
Pictured above is one of the locks 

installed on gas lines in laundry rooms 


of Dallas housing authority projects to 
restrict the use of gas stoves in the 
laundries to adult tenants. In order 
to turn on the gas, the line must be 
unlocked with the apartment key. 
Meant as a satety device, the lock 1s 
used to prevent gas from being left on 
when laundry stoves are not in use. 


TECHNIQUE FOR REPAIRING CRACKS 
IN CONCRETE CANOPIES OUTLINED 


Because concrete canopies over doors 
frequently develop cracks that permit 
water to drip onto porches and get into 
buildings, William Plum, Public Hous 
ing Administration — structural 
neer, has devised a simple method for 
repairing the cracks. His suggestions 
for the work follow: 

1—Clean the crack with a brush or 
an air spray (from a bicycle pump, for 
instance ). 

2—Brush over the crack a coating 
6 inches wide of “Priming Material 
Fatty Acid Pitch Base #438A” from 
the front underside of the canopy to 
the brick wall and up the wall for 
about 6 inches. Primer should be 
allowed to dry for 24 hours. 

3—Over the primer, brush a coating 
of “Cement, Fatty Acid Pitch Base 
Plastic #278B” and in this embed a 
4-inch strip of .002 aluminum foil. 
Apply another coat of cement over the 
foil and allow it to dry. 

4—Finally, cover the repair with a 
coat of aluminum roof paint. 
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It the cracks are wide, first fill them 
with concrete. When it is dry, wash it 
with a 20 per cent solution of zinc 
sulphate. When this has dried, sweep 
off any crystals that have formed and 
then follow the above procedure. 


ELECTRICAL TESTING BOARD 
IS EFFICIENT, SAVES TIME 

A device meant to save the electrician 
both time and energy in caring for the 
numerous pieces of electrical equip 
ment on a project has been designed 
by electrician John Roman at Com 
modore Perry Homes in Buffalo. Px 
tured at the bottom of the page as it 
was displayed at the T & M Section 
exposition at the NAHO annual meet 
ing in Washington last October, the 
device is a board that contains all the 
apparatus necessary to test every piece 
of equipment in the electrical system 
on the project. Although most projects 
have many if not all of these testing 
devices, frequently they are scattered 
around the shop and hard to locate 
when needed. With all of them col 
lected on one neat panel, testing elec 
trical parts can be done simply and 
efficiently. 

Mounted about 12 inches out from 
the wall above the electrician’s bench, 
the panel includes a bar for testing 
time clocks that work the project's 
outdoor lighting system—that’s the 
complicated arrangement on the left 
half of the board (two clocks are in 
place and space for a third can be 
seen). Other devices test oven elements 
meters, 
cartridge fuses, various sizes of bulbs, 
and fluorescent lamps. 


and ranges, motors, wattage 





VALVE BOX CLEANER 
IN OPERATION 


HOUSING AUTHORITY 
OF PORTLAND - OREGON 


Two Portland, Oregon maintenance 
men—Charles Clinton, plumber, and 
V. O. Rider, garage mechanic—have 
designed and built the device pictured 
above for cleaning out the debris that 
collects in water valve boxes. These 
valve boxes, made of cement sewer tile, 
are about 8 to 15 inches in diameter 
and run down into the ground about 
3 to 4 feet deep. Since the valve 
boxes are open at the top, considerable 
debris, such as stones and bottles, col 
lects in them and makes it impossible 
to reach the water valve below. 

The new tool, invented by Mr. Clin 
ton and fabricated by Mr. Rider, con 
sists of two semi-circular shovels hinged 
to the base of a 5-foot length of pipe. 
At the top of the pipe is a handle and 
operating lever for opening and closing 
the shovels. Handle operates to lock the 
shovels closed while a piece of debris 
is being removed. 
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COURTS RULE FOR PUBLIC HOUSING — 


“battle” continues in Washington, local communities 


The California and Montana supreme 
courts recently provided the “cure” for 
two cases of the newest real estate lob- 
by fostered “disease” to hit public hous- 
ing—the rash of ordinances cancelling 
previously approved cooperation agree- 
ments between a city council and its 
local housing authority. 

In both cases—those of Los Angeles 
and Helena—the state supreme courts 
ruled that cooperation agreements be 
tween the city council and the local 
authority could not be rescinded, thus 
giving the two cities the go-ahead signal 
on their low-rent programs. 

Meanwhile, on the national scene, 
the Independent Offices Appropriation 
Bill had become the battle ground for 
public housing on the questions of (1) 
how many units could be started in the 
next fiscal year and (2) whether or 
not local housing authorities would 
screen out “subversive” tenants. 

In state legislatures, the battle over 
mandatory referenda on housing proj- 
ects was practically a dead issue, with 
state after state where such bills had 
been introduced killing the measures. 
In local communities, however, refer- 
enda and delaying tactics were still 
being pushed by opponents of the pro- 
gram. 


COURT CASES 

The California supreme court hand- 
ed down its decision on the Los Angeles 
case on April 28, declaring: “It was 
obviously never assumed and certainly 
it was not authorized by law that after 
the city council had declared the need, 
had given requisite approvals of a 
project under state and federal law, 
and had undertaken binding commit- 
ments, it would or could repudiate 
them. . . It is concluded that the law 
enjoins upon the city the duty to per- 
form the terms of the agreements en- 
tered into with the housing authority 
and to go forward with the exercise 
of the powers which it has agreed to 
undertake in cooperating with the au- 
thority.” 

The California decision stems from 
the Los Angeles wrangle over its pub- 
lic housing program which reached its 
climax in December 1951 when the 
city council by an 8 to 7 vote passed 
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a resolution cancelling its cooperation 
agreement with the housing authority. 
The housing authority immediately ap 
plied to the supreme court for a writ of 
mandamus asking the court to force 
the city council to go through with its 
commitments January JOURNAL, 
page 14 and March Journat, page 79). 

A referendum on the question of 


public housing in Los Angeles—another 


( see 


1X 


result of the city council-housing au 
thority battle—is still scheduled for 
the June 3 ballot. In view of the su 
preme court decision, however, some 
authorities believe that the referendum 
will only be a “straw” vote; that the 
low-rent program in Los Angeles can 


go ahead regardless of the outcome. 


Montana Rebuke 


In announcing its decision, the Cali 
fornia court cited the Montana supreme 
late in 
March. It resulted from the case of the 
Helena Housing Authority, which had 
entered 
with the 
units of new low-rent housing. Bids 


court decision handed down 


into a cooperation agreement 


city tor construction of 6U 
had been called for on the project be 
tore opposition to it Was organized. 
However, the city council later refused 
to issue a building permit for the proj 
ect and passed an ordinance nullifying 
the cooperation agreement. 

The unanimous decision of the state 
supreme court constituted a stinging 
council: “. . . the 
attempt of the city council to rescind 


rebuke to the city 


and revoke its cooperation agreement 
with the Helena Housing Authority 
was an attempt to avoid the solemn 
obligations of a contract freely entered 
into 

In answer to testimony that the city 
commissioners had no knowledge that 
the resolution for the cooperation agree 
ment found that there was a need for 
low-rent housing in the city and were 
not apprised of the fact, the supreme 
court said: “ .. . public officials will 
not be permitted to officially pass reso 
lutions making findings of fact and 
then impeach such findings by declar- 
ing that they had not read them and 
had no knowledge of their contents. If 
the members of the council actually 
passed and approved a resolution with- 


out knowledge of its contents, that 
certainly constituted a grave breach of 
public trust. Persons dealing with the 
City of Helena and depending on its 
contracts are entitled to rely on the 
presumption that the city officials are 
aware of their official 
declarations and have performed their 
ofthcial 


the contents of 


duties.” 


NATIONAL SCENE 

Final decision on how many public 
housing units can be started in fiscal 
1953—now set at 5000 by the House 
awaits action by the Senate. Hearings 
on the Independent Offices Appropria 
tion Bill by the Senate Appropriations 
May 7 
but no predictions had been made, 


Committee were scheduled tor 


when the JouRNAL went to press, on 
when the measure would come up for 
a Senate vote. 

Briefly, the story on the battle for 
more than 5000 units of public housing 
starts in fiscal 1953 is this 

As had been predicted (see March 
JournaL, page 79), the House Appro 
priations Committee recommended 25, 
000 starts for fiscal 1953. On the House 
floor, when the bill came up tor con 
sideration, Representative Sidney Yates 
of Illinois offered an amendment to in 
crease the number to 50,000. Repre 
sentative O. C. Fischer of Texas im 
amend 
5000 


mediately countered with an 


ment to reduce the number to 


units and include the proviso in the 
committee recommended bill _ that 
limit the Public Housing Ad 


contractual power in 


would 
ministration’s 
future years to the amount approved 
in the 1953 appropriations bill. The 
Fisher amendment passed by a vote 


of 192 to 168. 
Gwinn Amendment 


The 


proved appropriations bill, however, 


“surprise” in the House ap 


was the rider inserted during commit 
tee deliberations by Representative 
Ralph Gwinn of New York that would 
prohibit payment of annual contribu 
tions by PHA on projects in which 
any units were tenanted by persons be 
longing to an organization listed by 
the attorney general as subversive. The 
amendment, although it has not become 
law, has already had the effect of can- 
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celling a sale of bonds for 73 local 
housing authorities scheduled for April 
15. It was necessary to cancel the bond 
sale because investors would not buy 
the bonds as long as there was doubt 
as to the federal government’s obliga- 
tion to pay the annual contributions 
pledged as security on them. 


NAHO Protest 


In a letter from Clarence C. Klein, 
NAHO president, to Senator Burnet 
R. Maybank of the Senate Appropria- 
tions Committee, the Association went 
on record in protest of the Gwinn 
amendment and asked that it be re- 
moved from the bill. In his letter, Mr. 
Klein said: 
E While we are in complete 
sympathy with the maintenance of ab- 
solute loyalty to our country’s principles 
for all government aided programs, this 
provision would seriously jeopardize 
the ability of local housing authorities 
to use private financing for their hous- 
ing projects. The provision removes 
the unconditional obligation of the fed- 
eral government to pay annual con- 
tributions on public housing projects. 
This removal would have the effect of 
increasing the interest rate for fi- 
nancing housing projects built by local 
housing authorities. 

“We are also concerned about the 
effect this provision would have on the 
bonds already issued by local housing 
authorities. They were issued with the 
understanding that the federal govern- 
ment was contractually obligated to pay 
annual contributions. The provision 
in the present version of the appropria- 
tions bill would violate this contractual 
obligation “ 


Other Opposition 


Joseph McMurray, staff director of 
the Senate Banking and Currency Com- 
mittee, in a speech before the Mortgage 
Bankers Association in New York, 
pointed out that if Congress approves 
the anti-subversive amendment for pub- 
lic housing legislation it will also be 
obligated to pass the same kind of legis- 
lation for FHA and VA programs. 
“Otherwise,” he said, “Congress would 
be discriminating against poor Com- 
mies and letting the better-heeled com- 
rades cash in on the taxpayers.” The 
Washington Post, editorially branding 
the amendment as “absurd,” asked why 
the loyalty test should not be extended 
“to cover all applicants for books in 
the public library or to all those who 
benefit from publicly supported trash 
collection.” 

Representative Albert Thomas of 
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Texas, chairman of the House subcom- 
mittee on housing appropriations, told 
the House that the subcommittee had 
not had time for a careful study of 
the amendment and that the subcom- 
mittee had the right to throw out the 
amendment when the bill went to con- 
ference with the Senate. 


STATE ACTION 

Although the real estate lobby’s ef- 
forts to kill public housing through 
state legislation demanding referenda 
on public housing programs had met 
with minor success in Virginia (see 
March Journat, page 79), in four other 
states where such bills were proposed 
they had met resounding defeat. 

New Jersey’s so-called Hillary bills 
were declared officially dead when the 
New Jersey legislature adjourned April 
4, although housing opponents had vir- 
tually admitted defeat earlier by with- 
drawing the bills. 

First of the two bills would have for- 
bidden a local authority from making 
any arrangements with the Public 
Housing Administration for a housing 
project until voters had approved a site 
for a project by referendum. It also 
limited referenda to general elections 
in November. When opposition to the 
bill became vocal throughout the state, 
a second Hillary bill was introduced 
that would have required a statewide 
referendum to determine whether the 
first Hillary bill should be passed. 

Housing proponents countered the 
real estate lobby’s tactics with wide- 
spread publicity on the bills, including 
distribution of two- pamphlets, “Can 
You Afford the Slum Subsidy?” and 
“What’s Wrong with the Hillary Bill?” 


New Tactics 


Apparently undaunted by the Hillary 
bill defeats on the state level, however, 
the New Jersey Lumbermen’s Asso- 
ciation, meeting in April, called for a 
federal law, patterned on the Hillary 
bill, to demand referenda on public 
housing. 

In Michigan, a bill that already had 
passed the house requiring a referen- 
dum on any agreement containing ex- 
emption from taxation or providing for 
payment in lieu of taxes was killed by 
the senate committee considering it. 

Arizona’s bill, also passed by its 
house, was never reported out by the 
senate committee considering it and 
the state legislature adjourned March 
27, thus killing the measure. It would 
have required a referendum on any new 
project or substantial alterations to an 
old one. 


In Massachusetts, a referendum bill 
was referred to the next session of the 
legislature. 


LOCAL TROUBLE SPOTS 

May 6 was the date set to determine 
the outcome of new public housing 
programs in Akron, Ohio; Columbia, 
Missouri; and Cleburne, Texas, where 
referenda were scheduled. Elizabeth, 
New Jersey is also scheduled for a 
public housing referendum—but not 
until the November elections. 

In Toledo, Ohio, the city council has 
voted to postpone until May 21 its 
decision on whether or not it will try 
to cancel its cooperation agreement with 
the housing authority. A committee 
will report back to the council on a 
study of the program at that time. 

The mayor of Toledo is backing the 
program and the Toledo Blade editori 
ally is supporting it, charging that real 
estate interests have organized, follow 
ing the National Association of Home 
Builders prescribed pattern, to oppose it. 

A suit to enjoin construction of a 172- 
unit project in Evansville, Indiana 
has also been filed against the housing 
authority. 


Paris, Texas 


In Paris, Texas, 200 units of low- 
rent housing have been the focal point 
of bitter fighting. The mayor of Paris, 
elected to the office by his fellow coun 
cilmen, early in the year removed from 
the housing authority board several 
commissioners favorable to public hous 
ing and replaced them with members 
who were opposed to the program. 
When the remaining proponents of the 
program on the board were in the 
minority, the chairman and long-time 
fighter for the program resigned, as did 
several other members. The mayor 
then filled the positions with still other 
opponents of the program. The city 
council, however, denying the mayor 
had the right to name the members of 
the authority without the 
concurrence, passed a measure ousting 
the new members of the board and 
restoring to their positions the pro 
public housing members. The mayor 
offered his resignation shortly after 
wards. 

A second bombshell fell on the pro- 
gram, however, the day after the for- 
mer commissioners of the authority 
were restored to their positions. Ap- 
proximately 50 Texas construction com- 
panies received telegrams announcing 
that acceptance of bids on the Paris 
housing projects were postponed in- 
definitely. The chairman of the author- 


council’s 
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ity said he did not know who sent 
the telegrams although they were 
“signed” by the authority. Consequent- 
ly bid openings had to be delayed long 
enough to inform possible bidders that 
they would be opened on the day set. 


SAN ANGELO PLAN 


Other Texas opponents of public 
housing have a new “answer to so- 
cialized public housing” in the so- 
called $3000 San Angelo Plan for Low- 
Cost Housing sponsored by The Lum- 
bermen’s Association of Texas and 
described in a specially prepared bro- 
chure. The association’s president said 
the house is being built in more than 
100 Texas cities and the plan has been 
sold in 25 states and Canada. 

The San Angelo house of 600 square 
feet has a 24’-8” x 9’-6" area intended 
for living room, dining room, and 
kitchen and two bedrooms, 9’-4” x 12’ 
each. The brochure points out that 
“double bunks could accommodate as 
many as four children in either bed- 
room. A day-bed type divan, placed in 
the living area, could accommodate two 
more persons.” 


Closets 


For the family of ten persons sug- 
gested in the brochure, all available 
storage space — for clothes, extra 
grocery supplies, household equipment 
such as vacuum cleaner, mops, pails, 
blankets and bedding, linens, repair 
tools, washing machine, etc. — is in- 
cluded in one closet 5’ x 35’-5”. The 
bathroom, which has doors opening to 
both bedrooms, is 5’ x 6-4”. 

There 1S only one door to the house: 
no heating facilities; no basement or 
attic; no place for laundry work other 
than the living-dining-kitchen area. 
Pictures of the house show insides of 
exterior walls as unplastered brick. 
Kitchen equipment shown at one end 
of the main room includes undersink 
cupboards only: “Decorative shelves 
above the sink in the modern kitchen 
are functional as well as colorful,” the 
brochure reads. 


Adjustments 


The brochure declares that the 
“Federal Housing Authority” in Fort 
Worth has approved plans for financ- 
ing “based on slight adjustments in 
specifications. These adjustments 
add slightly to cost of 


original 
house... 


The lumbermen’s association is sell- 
ing a “complete kit” of plans and 
publicity material on the house for $100 
each. 
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Box Score 
PROGRAM UNDER HOUSING ACT OF 1949 





PROGRAM RESERVATIONS APPROVED FOR NEW PUBLIC HOUSING 
(As of April 4, 1952) 
Applications Units 
1033 355,5121 $42 
1Excluding cancellations 


“Includes 39 states, the District of Columbia, Alaska, Hawaii, Puerto Rico 


and the 
Virgin Islands 


Source: PHA Weekly Progress Report 





PRELIMINARY LOANS REQUESTED AND APPROVED FOR 
NEW PUBLIC HOUSING 


(As of April 4, 1952) 


Approved | 
Requested President 

Localities 1015 988 
Units 345,898 340.595 


Source: PHA Weekly Progress Report 





COOPERATION AGREEMENTS APPROVED BY PHA 
(As of April 4, 1952) 
Number Units 


340.824 


Source: PHA Weekly Progress Report 





APPROVED LOAN AND ANNUAL CONTRIBUTIONS CONTRACTS 
(As of April 4, 1952) 
Units Projects Localities 


198.401 1083 63 


Source: PHA Weekly Progress Report 





PROGRESS OF PROJECTS 
(As of April 4, 1952) 
Site Approved Construction Started Units 
1338 113,609 


Source: PHA Weekly Progress Report 





PROGRESS UNDER TITLE | (URBAN REDEVELOPMENT) 
(As of March 31, 1952) 


Capital Loan & Grant Loan & Grant 
Grant Preliminary Final Applications Contracts 
Reservations Advances Advances Approved Executed 
Cities 240 139 40 4 l 
Amount $187,677,583 $4,222,565 $2,491,929 $10,100,322 


Source: HHFA 











FARM HOUSING 
(As of March 31, 1952) 


Borrowers 
Whose Work Whose Work 
Is Under Way Is Complete 


12,949 $60,197,047 5572 5510 


Borrowers 
Applications 
Approved 


Amount of 
Approved Loans 


Source: Farmers Home Administration 
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LHA RIGHT TO PICK BOND COUNSEL APPROVED 

The recent experience with the April “sale” of local housing 
authority bonds should prove an effective argument against 
PHA’s recent decision taking from the local housing author- 
ity the right to select bond counsel. The change in the long 
established practice under which local authorities select bond 
counsel cost housing authorities the expense of advertising, 
having proofs printed, the time expended in holding meet- 
ings, and the embarrassment of advertising a bond issue one 
day and cancelling it the next. This unfortunate and embar- 
rassing experience is due to the fact that local authorities 
did not have bond counsel with whom to consult and who 
could have informed them of the possibly adverse effects of 
language in the appropriations act for PHA recently passed 
by the House of Representatives. 

The language in question—that no annual contributions 
can be paid to the occupant of a public housing project who 
is a member of a subversive organization—puts a condition 
upon the payment of annual contributions on which the 
salability of the bonds depends. This amendment was adopted 
by the House of Representatives on March 21, ten days 
before the bonds were advertised for sale. During that ten- 
day period, had bond counsel been retained by the local 
housing authorities, they would certainly have warned the 
authorities and thus prevented the embarrassment and expense 
of advertising the sale on April 1 and cancelling the sale 
on April 2 at the direction of PHA. 

John I. Robinson’s letter in the March issue of the JouRNAL 
states the basic issues very clearly. The recent experience 
described above reinforces and substantiates the main point 
made by Mr. Robinson—that local autonomy in the selection 
of bond counsel is a more successful and workable policy. 
PHA’s policy, permitting local housing authorities to recom 
mend to the bidding syndicates that they use particular coun- 
sel is no solution to the kind of problem the April 2 can- 
cellation brings to light. Local authorities should be allowed 
to name their own bond counsel with whom to consult as 
soon as they are included in a financing group. 


Harold R. Taylor, Administrator, Urban 
Redevelopment Section, Somerville, Mas- 
sachusetts Housing Authority. 


SERIES OF CRITIQUES SUGGESTED 

I was interested in Dorothy Cline’s letter in the March 
Journac with reference to Willow Run. I thought much the 
same way about Charles Marsh’s book on The Hampton 
Roads Communities in World War Il published by the 
University of North Carolina Press. 

Would it be possible to have a series of critiques that 
would take care of all similar literature in the field of housing 
problems in congested production areas? 


Frederick Gutheim, Washington, D. C. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR PROJECT NAMES 

It was indeed gratifying to learn that one of Chicago's 
public housing projects has been named for Harold L. 
Ickes. This is a well deserved tribute to one of public housing’s 
staunch friends. 
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No doubt, New York will soon pay similar tribute to Mrs. 
Mary K. Simkhovitch. 
But I hope the “housers” have not forgotten one of their 
greatest champions—Edith Elmer Wood. 
An Oldtimei 


“AROUND THE WORLD” JOURNAL PRAISED 

The April issue of the JouRNAL oF HowusInc devoted to 
housing around the world looks mighty fine. We teel it 
should arouse much interest on the part of American housers 
and planners in housing programs being carried out abroad. 


Jacob L. Crane, Washington, D. C. 


I am much impressed with the international issue of the 
Journat for April and particularly with the comprehensive- 
ness of your roundup. 

Frederick Gutheim 


I thought you did a wonderful job of packing a lot of 
material in the April issue without making it seem at all 
packed. I don’t see quite how you managed it and the net 
results were tremendous. You really created quite an impact 
by assembling all the information about the various countries 
between two covers—so much so that it occurred to me it 
might be worth-while to think about a session for the annual 
meeting on what we can learn about housing from other 
countries. 


Mrs. Bette Jenkins, Detroit 


My heartiest congratulations on the wonderful issue on 
“Housing Around the World.” It is certainly a fine, well 
balanced, well presented job, obviously reflecting a lot of 
careful planning and hard work. In case you had seen my 
recent note suggesting this subject as one of the topics for 
the next NAHO annual meeting, you must have chuckled 
in view of the contents of the issue you had going to press! 


Morton Hoffmen, Baltimore 





POINT IV RECRUITING HOUSERS 


The Housing and Home Finance Agency is re 
cruiting housing specialists for foreign assignment 
under the Point IV program to work on self-help 
programs in underdeveloped areas of Latin America, 
Africa, the Middle East, India, and Pakistan. 
cruits will aid foreign governments to teach their 
nationals the skills necessary for improving shelter 
and village facilities and assist in all phases of housing 
and community development. Persons with training 


Re 


and experience in planning, architecture, housing eco- 
nomics, sociology, engineering, building materials de- 
velopment, and management are asked to apply. 
Assignments vary in length from six months to two 
years. General and technical orientation on the pro- 
gram and country of assignment is provided before 
leaving the United States. Salaries range from $4323 
to $12,700 per year plus living and travel allowances. 
To apply, send USCSC form 57 and inquiries to 
Dorothy Boyce, Employment Officer, Office of the 
Administrator, HHFA, Washington 25, D. C. 
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“. . . FROM THE GROUND UP” 





Not too many decades ago education, 
at least in higher institutions of learn- 
ing, had as its primary objective the 
training of men for the “learned pro- 
fessions”; and the learned professions 
were invariably limited to but three 
vocational pursuits: divinity (the minis- 
try), physik (medicine), and pedagogy 
(teaching). While no one would deny 
the importance of these great vocations, 
it must be evident that the broader 
concept of modern life brought about 
by recent progress no longer renders 
it feasible or sensible to consider these 
vocations alone as the end of all edu- 
cation. The great strides made in recent 
years in man’s conquest of nature and 
natural forces and the increasing rec- 
ognition of the close relationship be- 
tween the control of natural resources 
and human well-being have resulted in 
widening horizons of educational ob- 
jectives to include all the more practi- 
cal activities: engineering (industrial, 
maintenance, and mechanical), ac- 
counting, architecture, business admin- 
istration, building construction, agri- 
culture, and a host of allied fields. 


Broader Education 


Nor has this widening of the educa- 
tional field been without its political sig- 
nificance, for today the “world of the 
educated” no longer includes only a 
small “intellectual aristocracy” adorned 
by Latin and Greek but all who labor 
with good faith in any field related to 
human advance and progress. In short, 
democracy, too, has broadened — and 
properly so — to include in its in- 
dustrial aspect, as well as its social, all 
honest, productive activity and to yield 
to the scientific farmer or the expert 
builder or the alert maintenance en- 
gineer a position of honor, respect, and 
dignity heretofore accorded only a few 
professions. We have learned that any 
successful society, however noble its 
ideals or aims, must be well and intel- 
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ligently built “from the ground up.” 
The National Association of Housing 
Officials, too, has learned the im 
portance of all activities in housing and 
redevelopment “from the ground up.” 
Without in any way derogating the 
importance of administration and 
management, we realize the genuine 
worth of good construction, intelligent 
maintenance, and all those useful ac 
tivities relating to the constant care and 
preservation of property and grounds. 


T & M Purposes 


Hence, the Technical and Mainte 
nance Section of NAHO! Its purpose is 
well expressed in Article II of its 
by-laws: “The purpose of the section 
shall be to improve the physical and 
economic standards and practices in the 
engineering and technical aspects of the 
design, construction, operation, and 
maintenance of housing; to encourage 
and participate in research in those 
helds; and by conference, consultation, 
and publication to disseminate such 
information.” 

I like as well the less formal state 
ment of the T & M Section’s “founding 
father,” Rutcher Skagerberg: “If we 
were to state briefly the paramount 
function of T & M, it might well be 
expressed in the two words ‘plowing 
back.’ It is only by plowing back some 
of the experience, knowledge, and phi- 
losophy we develop as we proceed that 
we shall keep the program strong and 
growing constructively.” Membership 
in T & M, however, is not limited 
to those who are actively engaged in 
technical operations and maintenance 
or in design or construction of housing 
projects but is open, as well, to those 
who are administratively or technically 
responsible for such activity and to 
persons employed as architects and en- 
gineers in project design and construc 
tion. 

The National Association of Housing 


Officials has already felt the benign 
impact of the T & M Section under 
the able chairmanship of Fred Kretsch 
mar of Detroit. In the first place, it 
has stimulated membership among a 
most valuable group who may have 
felt at one time that our organization 
was exclusively administrative or mana 
gerial in interests. In the second place, 
the T & M Section has already engaged 
in a number ol enterprises distinctly 
valuable to the field of housing and re 
development, beginning with its ex 
tremely successful “Exposition of Hous 
ing Operating Problems and Treatment 
Methods” at the 1951 national annual 
conference in Washington, D. C. and 
worth-while 
exhibition at the Southwest Regional 
Conference in Mineral Wells, Texas 
in April. Its committees are alert, its 
Newsletter informative, and its exhibi 
tion to be held in St. Paul, June 2 and 
3 during the North Central Regional 
Conference may well set 


most recently with its 


a new high 
in the exhibit portrayal of technical 
and maintenance techniques. As the T 
& M Section properly expands into 
regional and local suborganizations, the 
realization of its benefits to the whole 
held of housing and redevelopment will 
become more and more apparent. 


Membership 


Membership in the Technical and 
Maintenance Section is only $3 beyond 
the normal fee for NAHO member 
ship. I realize the many financial de 
mands upon all of us but I know of 
no better investment in a richer reser- 
voir of useful technical and mainte 
nance experience than the payment of 
these dues. For those of you who are 
eligible and who see beyond mere ad 
ministrative planning, broad policy 
making, or general management tech 
niques and who believe in a construc 
tive vision of housing “from the ground 
up,” the Technical and Maintenance 
Section offers a real opportunity for 
professional growth and progress. Join 
it today! 


Clarence C. Klein, May 1952 


CROSS-WALL— 


(Continued from page 163) 


traditional three-room cottage house. 

One difficulty with the system is that 
it dictates to a certain extent the type 
of floor plan that is possible rather 
than allowing the more usual freedom 
of planning. Mr. Bunton notes, how- 
ever, that this limitation means that 
designers will have to be more in- 
genious in their plans. 
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Association News 





Two new NAHO chapters—Great 
Lakes and the Alamo Area—chartered 
this spring, are growing evidence of 
grass roots participation in the Asso 
ciation’s program. 

Clarence C. Klein, NAHO president, 
who has been urging individual partici 
pation in the NAHO program both 
through chapters and regional coun 
cils, as well as through the national o1 
ganization, soon will name a national 
Chapter Committee to assist existing 
chapters in developing programs and 
to suggest ways and means ol getting 
additional chapters started. 


ALAMO AREA 

Henry Gonzales of San Antonio, as 
president of NAHO’s newest chapter 

the Alamo Area—accepted the char 
ter officially recognizing it from 
Mr. Klein during the Southwest Re 
gional conference in Mineral Wells in 
April. NAHO Executive Director John 
D. Laige congratulates Mr. Gonzales 
in the picture left, below. The Alamo 
Area Chapter includes members from 
local authorities as well as other hous 
ers within a 100 mile radius of San 
Antonio. 


Other officers of the newly formed 
chapter are: Vicr-Presipent—G. Weird 
ler, Victoria; TReasurEr—Harmon 
Hodges, Austin; 
Wong, San Antonio; Executive Com 
mitTEE—/. D. MacDonald, San An 
tonio; Clara Lynch, San Antonio; /. 
Osburn, Austin; Kyle Paul, San An 
tonio; and Paul Flowers, San Antonio. 


SECRETARY—Sadie 


GREAT LAKES 

Mrs. Bette Jenkins of Detroit was 
named president of the Great Lakes 
Chapter at its April meeting at Oak 
dale Gardens in Ferndale, Michigan. 
The chapter was chartered this spring. 

Plans tor chapter meetings thus tar 
include a discussion at the May 14 
meeting of “Design of Public Housing 
Projects in Large Cities and in Smaller 
Urban Areas” with architects Otis 
Winn and Amedeo Leone of Detroit 
the featured speakers. At the June 
meeting of the chapter, members will 
hear a report of the North Central 
Regional Conference to be held in St. 
Paul June 2 and 3. 

Featured at the April meeting was a 
“town meeting” question and answer 
period led by Mark Herley of Detroit. 
Panel experts were McClinton Nunn 
and Dr. Robert Pulley of Toledo; Roy 
MacAtee of Pontiac; George Bauer of 
Wayne; Marion Wilson of Willow 
Run; Porter Dillard, Fred Kretschmar, 
and Thomas Trahey, Detroit. 

Other officers elected at the April 
Vice-PREsSIDENT—Mr. 
RECORDING SECRETARY—Miss 
Marie Riesterer, Detroit; Corresponp 
ING SecreTarY—Alice Bilski, Detroit; 
Treasurer—Stanley Wojcik, Ham 
tramck. 


meeting were: 
Nunn; 


NORTH TEXAS 

“Nick NAHO” in his home region- 
the Southwest—and in the North 
Texas Chapter, where membership ap 


plications are booming this year, is 
doing a fighting job for NAHO. The 
North Texas Chapter now boasts 214 


members. “Nick” is shown below in 
his fighting togs—with Southwest 
regional membership chairman Joe 
Mulcahy of Dallas and Dick Jones of 
the Forth Worth field office of the 
Public Housing Administration. The 
picture was taken at the Southwest 
Regional Conference in Mineral Wells 
where “Nick” was hard at work on 
memberships. He has also now been 
cast in ceramics. Mr. Mulcahy is the 
outgoing president of the North Texas 
Chapter and Mr. Jones is one of the 
incoming members of the executive 
committee, 

Officers elected for the 1952-1953 
chapter year at a meeting in early April 
Elmer McClain, Dal 
Clifford loAnson, 
Fort Worth; Secretary—Lillye Sim 
mons, Dallas: Treasurer—Lee Bailey, 


are: PRESIDENT 


las; Vicr-PRESIDENT 


Avion Village; Executive Commirret 
Mr. Jones Eleanor Scoma, Fort 
Worth: and James Miller, Dallas. 


POTOMAC 

NAHO President Clarence C. Klein 
was the featured speaker at the March 
luncheon session of the Potomac Chap 
ter. Mr. Klein, who is administrator 
of the Housing Authority of the City 
of Pittsburgh, talked on “The Drama 
of the Golden Triangle’—the story of 
the redevelopment of one ot Pitts 
burgh’s blighted areas. He told of the 
cooperation and parts played in the 
“drama” of rebuilding the area by the 
city’s redevelopment agency, the hous 
ing authority, city planning commis 
sion, and other city agencies involved. 

Two other luncheon sessions have 
been held during the year, as well as 
a series of round-table discussions. Wal 
lace J. Campbell, director of the Wash 
ington office of the Cooperative League 
of the USA, and Warren J. Lockwood, 
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REGIONAL CONFERENCES 


Watch for reports—in word 
and picture—of the April and 
May annual regional conferences 
in next month’s JouRNAL. 

Members of the Middle Atlan 
tic Region, meeting at the Wil 
liam Penn Hotel in Pittsburgh 
May 22 and 23 will get a first 
hand view of Pittsburgh’s “new 
face”—the result of its redevelop 
ment and housing programs. A 
full program is planned. 

The Pacific Southwest Region 
will meet at the Hotel Coronado 
in Coronado, California May 25 
28 and the North Central Region 
at the Hotel St. Paul in St. Paul 
June 2-3. The New England Re 
gion opens its conference 1n Prov 
idence May 19. 











the 
erative housing division of the Federal 
Housing Administration, were the fea 
tured speakers at the January luncheon 
at which they spoke on “Successes and 


assistant commissioner of coop- 


Failures of Cooperative Housing.” 
Charles Abrams of New York, speak- 
ing on “Human Values in Slum Rede- 
velopment,” was featured at the No- 
vember session. 

Eight round-table meetings have 
been held during the chapter year with 
the ninth and final scheduled for May 
14. All of the sessions have been held 
in the evening. 

Discussions have covered such topics 
as the place of housing in a defense 
economy; how production is meeting 
total housing needs; eliminating sub- 


standard housing—quality standards 
and enforcement; the neighborhood 
environment for housing; technical 


changes in design and construction; 
home financing; and the machinery of 
federal assistance and guidance. The 
May 14 discussion will have as its topic 
policy industrial dis 


housing and 
§ 


persion. 


TWIN CITIES CHAPTER 

A “triple topic” discussion program 
is planned for the coming year for the 
Twin Cities Chapter, which made 
plans for its program at the same time 
it elected new officers recently. 
Johnson, St. Paul, and 
Klarquist of Minneapolis 
were named co-chairmen of the group 
for the coming year and Martin 
Chorzempa of Minneapolis was elected 
secretary-treasurer. 

Three general subjects are planned 
for the year’s discussions: (1) the in- 
dividual family—intra-family problems, 
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BERNARD LOSHBOUGH, 

after a short stay in the United States, has 
returned to India to become deputy country 
director in charge of community development 
projects under the Point Four program. Fitt 
projects are planned for 1952. Mr. Loshbough 
first went to India in December 1951 on a 90 
day assignment under the Point Four program 
to recommend on resettlement and housing 
problems (see Januar JOURNAI page 34) 
Ar that time he was on leave trom hi 
position with the National Security Resource 
Board as director of housing and communit 
facilities. He has now resigned that position. 
WILLIAM V. REED, 

vice-president of IBEC Housing Corporation 
of New York City and part-time director of 
the National Security Resources Board's hou 
ing and community facilites branch, 1s the 


author of an article that appears in the 
) 


April 1952 issue of United Nations World 


proposing a world housing bank. In this 
article, Mr. Reed proposes a world housing 
bank, patterned along the lines of the Int 
national Bank, to finance building of new 
homes throughout the world. 

MRS. SIMON KUHN, 

one of the founders and trustees of the Better 


Housing League of Cincinnati and a leader in 


the civic, cultural, and philanthropic life of 
Cincinnaty, died there in April Mrs. 
Kuhn was voted the city s “outstanding 
woman of the half century” by the Better 
Housing League several years ago. 

MRS. JENNIE GROSKIN, 

supervisor of resident aides for The Philadel 


phia Housing Authority, 
ot the 


Teachers. As such, she also serves as a member 


Is serving as president 
Pennsylvania Congress of Parents and 


of the governor's committee on children and 
youth. 

LOUISE P. BLACKHAM, 

who for some years was in charge of social 


and community 
Corporation, a PWA-limited dividend 
in New York City, has recently been ap 
pointed executive secretary of the Civic Unity 
Council of Seattle. Miss Blackham also was 
for a time with UNRRA in Yugoslavia. She 
reports that ever heard 


about the turning out to 
be true: 


Hillside 


relations for Housing 


project 


thing she has always 


Pacific northwest is 


it’s wonderful! 


WILLIAM H. HEALEY 


has been appointed land 


eastern area for the 


technician in_ the 


division of slum clearance 


special problems of welfare recipients, 


financial dilemma of a family with 
earnings on the margin of a relief bud 
get, and control of deviates; (2) the 
housing neighborhood in the commun 
ity—project families as a social group, 
relationships within the project and the 
city, and the relation of the project to 
city planning; (3) technical and main 
tenance — care of buildings and 
grounds, equipment and maintenance, 
incinerators, and functional efficiency 


of the architecture and landscape. 





and urban redevelopment of the Housing 
Home Agency. Mr. 
was director of real estate and di 

Public Housing A imustra 
serving in the Boston, New York, and 


Philadelphia thheld offices at vari 


Finance 
assistant 
position with the 
tion 


CHARLES ABRAMS, 
we known hou ing ut! i 
retained by the United N 


1 report on 


pecn 


internation 


BARTON P. JENKS, 
tormer Housing and Home I \ 


taft member ml most re nt ( 





ALVAH J. WEBSTER, 


i with the Massa isctl Stat tH 


Lorimer 


banon. He tt tor Beirut Ma 


DONALD HANSON, 


former executive director t t I 


Authorit 
housing and <« 
Hector Garcia-Cabrera t Sa 

Rico that work through the de 
territorik tf the Caribbear 

Canbbean  ¢ 
tached to the 


in Port 


Housing make j 1 tw an 
mmunit ) ini t team 
with 
Puerto will 
pendent 
ommMiussion The 
flice of the « eta rf cral 
ot-Spain, Trinidad Durin 
they were in Washington attending t | 
Service Institute 
Stat 


the Caribbean Commission 


and being briet ’ 


and the Department, wl vacksto 


FREDERICK J. ADAMS 

has returned Point Four issig 
hrm ot Adan Howard 
had a contract with HHFA to 
planning of the new t t Gan 


from a 
in India, where his 
ind Greele 
study the 


dhidham. 


CARROLL HILL, VANCE LISCHE 
of Harland Associat hav re 
turned Karachi, where the ver tuc 


Bartholomew 





trom 


ing a sewer and water 


nical 


project um i Tech 
Cooperation Administratio ntract 
HHFA 


supervised by 


DON LAIDIG, CARL BEHRENS 


have taken assignments with the Institut f 
Inter-American Affairs to work Point 
Four program in Latin Amer Mr. Laidig 
is on leave from the Internationa isin 
uctivities staff of the office of t HHEFA 
ministrator until the assignm t 
Mr. Behrens ts on loan from the | I> 
posit Insurance Corporation 

SITES— 

(Continued from page 166) 
therefore, include a general descrip 


tion ol the physical and social charac 


the 


teristics of area; maps showing 
schools, transportation  tacilities, and 
shopping areas; description of each 


property in terms of age, construction, 
size, layout, and utility; a good photo 
graph of each property; market data 
on sales and rentals; and summaries of 
the methods used to check the original 


estimates. 
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) Selecied 
RECENT PUBLICATIONS 


TOWARD NEW TOWNS FOR AMERICA, 
by Clarence S. Stein. 1951. 235 pp., illus. 
$5. The University Press of Liverpool; agents 
for the western hemisphere—Public Adminis- 
tration Service, 1313 East 60th Street, Chicago 
37, Illinois. 


Although Clarence Stein has named his 
book Toward New Towns for America, it 
is really a book about people and that is 
why I put it at the top of the list of required 
reading for anyone who has anything what- 
soever to do with planning housing develop 
ments. 

Man has become the forgotten element in 
housing. He is the only element in the equa- 
tion with vocal powers and yet he can’t 
speak for himself. If anything has to “give” 
in the planning of a housing project (and 
something always has to), it is the con 
venience of the occupant. More and more we 
see houses shrinking in size, being crowded 
on smaller lots, and omitting essential ameni- 
ties in a one-sided compromise with ex 
pediency and lack of intelligent planning. 

Clarence Stein takes you by the hand as you 
read his book and leads you through the 
very best community developments built in 
this country in the past 25 years. He stops 
at the corner of a building, makes you look 
around and sense the spacing of the buildings, 
makes you realize the importance to the oc- 
cupants of your decisions when, as a plan- 
ner, you move a building ten feet this way or 
that. 

Clarence Stein never seems to be planning 
to achieve a beautiful paper pattern. He never 
bows to the cliches of modern architecture 
or gets mixed up in the stereotyped formulas 
of the past because his entire professional 
career has been spent in planning housing for 
the people who will live in it. His outlook 1s 
always searching and always mature. By keep- 
ing the scale figure of human behavior always 
in the forefront of his planning, he avoids the 
unpleasant austerity and stupidly generated 
inconveniences that characterize much of the 
large-scale housing of the last ten years. The 
communities to which he has contributed are 
beautiful, not because of architectural or plan- 
ning “effects” but because they create a 
housing environment that is beautiful. 

For students of planning, the chapter titles 
read hike a roster of old friends — “Sunny- 
side Gardens,” “Radburn,” “Chatham Village,” 
“Hillside Homes,” “Greenbelt,” “Baldwin 
Hills Village,” etc. For each, Stein tells us 
how the development started, what the ob- 
jectives were, and then he describes the plan 
ning process in great detail. After he has 
taken us inside and outside the buildings, 
he sits down and re-analyzes what we have 
been reading and presents a valuable set of 
conclusions. Despite his emphasis on the oc- 
cupants of the houses, he never loses sight of 
costs. 

The chapter on Radburn is fascinating from 
the planner’s point of view because Radburn 
is the real forerunner of much of the best 
work that has been done in this country. I 
think Stein is misleading when he says that 
Radburn was a “financial failure.” True, he 
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saying “as a result of the 
depression,” but I feel that such a statement 
may imply to some readers that the financial 
distress of Radburn was in some way 


qualifies this b 


related 
to its plan. The fact of the matter is that 
all real estate ventures caught in the market 
collapse of 1929 encountered difficult times. 
Today the values built into Radburn by 
Clarence Stein and Henry Wright and their 
partners have given the community a security 
against depreciation in value almost unmatched 
anywhere. 

The only other point in his book on which 
I would take issue with Clarence Stein is his 
generalization that “a rental rather than a 
sale policy offers more security and 
freedom to most American families of moder- 
ate means.” Conditions of rental and of sale 
fluctuate a great deal and one cannot always 
assume that rental housing offers as great 
security as home ownership. As patterns of 
living, the two are not always comparable and 
should not be so considered. 

The photographs in Toward New Towns for 
America dre excellent and so are the plans 
used as illustrations. Sometimes the latter are 
rather small in scale but that is a limitation 
that can be accepted quite readily because of 
the generous number of illustrations used. 

The book is packed with valuable informa 
tion and one cannot help wishing that it 
could have been published in time to in- 
fluence the postwar rash of badly planned 
housing projects. 


William V. Reed, New York 


SOCIAL POLICY & SOCIAL RESEARCH IN 
HOUSING. 1951. 187 pp. $3. Association 
Press, 291 Broadway, New York 7, New York. 


Collaboration between “housers” and social 
scientists has a long and honorable history 
both in this country and abroad. In calling 
attention to the evils of slums, in educating 
the public to the need for action, and in the 
political struggles for housing legislation, social 
research has played a vital part in housing 
reform. Now housing officials are confronted 
with new problems — those of planning, 
design, construction, and management. Social 
Policy and Social Research in Housing points 
the way toward a new stage of collaboration 
in solving these problems. 

Some housing authorities have contented 
themselves merely with the construction and 
management of “safe and sanitary housing.” 
Even this relatively simple operation involves 
manifold problems. But an overwhelming 
majority of our authorities, and some private 
builders, have recognized that the provision 
of shelter involves grave responsibilities for 
the lives and welfare of present and future 
citizens. Is this project too crowded? Are these 
apartments large enough? Is the play space 
adequate? Should low-income families be put 
in elevator apartments? These are a few of 
the questions with which housing officials 
are currently concerned. 

Some housing authorities have turned to 
the social scientist for answers to these ques- 
tions. They have learned that the expert can- 


not tell them what kinds of housing projects 
to build. In Social Policy and Social Research 
in Housing they can find many examples 
however, of the kind of problem that social 
science is prepared to study and of the wa 

in which social research can assist in housing 


policy formation. It is must reading, botl 
for the social scientist interested in housing an 
planning and for the tar-sighted housing offi 
cial who wishes to use social science expertise 
in his program. 

Catherine Bauer 4) 


ummarizes tne m 


social issues in housing and city planning w 


the first article of the symposium. Speaking 
for housing officials, she raises the question 
of location, density, dwelling type and _ siz 
social composition and the like, 
familiar problems to many authorities. Other 


er 
which are 


of equal importance even though they are 
sometimes less obvious, include questions con 
to work 


and neighborhood character. The article should 


cerning mobility, privacy, the journey 


become a sort of checklist for evaluating the 


adequacy of our own concept of the housing 


job. In addition, it poses the problems o 


social research, indicating the areas for high 


priority study by social scientists. 


The second part of this symposium con- 
sists of a series of articles summarizing the 


present status of research in several fields, pr 
senting specific research results, and sometime 


attempting theoretical formulations. The cov- 


erage is quite wide, including, among others, 


interesting contributions on the “filtering 
process by Ernest Fisher, the social 
cost of slums by Jay Rumney, social stratifica 
tion in neighborhoods by William Form, and 
the influence of architectural design upon 
social attitudes and behavior by Svend Riemer, 
Leon Festinger, and Stuart Chapin. Each cf 
these articles illustrates the kind of research 
being done in a particular subject field and 
the types of problems considered researchable 
by the social scientist. They emphasize both 
the possibilities and the limitations of social 
research. 


down’ 


Social scientists, as social scientists, cannot 
solve any of the major policy problems in 
housing and planning. They cannot tell us, 
with scientific authority, what kind of housing 
projects to build, where to put them, or how 
to manage them. The housing official who 
expects “answers” in this sense is doomed to 
disappointment. On the other hand, many 
social scientists, as informed individuals, can 
make substantial contributions of judgment 
to housing policy formation and, if called 
upon, can produce research results that will 
help enormously in policy decisions. Social 
Policy and Social Research in Housing is 
a milestone in clarifying this relationship be- 
tween housing policy and social research. 

Under the planned conditions available in 
large-scale housing and redevelopment projects, 
important and fruitful research is possible. 
It mav tell us, for instance, not whether we 
should build elevator apartments or row 
houses but what the effect of each will be upon 
family organization. In cannot prove that one 
project is too large or another too small but 
it may tell us the effects upon community 
participation and neighborhood relations of one 
size or another. Social research, in short, may 
be able to describe the effects of a given 
policy, to reveal the hidden consequences of 
housing programs, to provide a more sound 
basis for future decisions. This will take time 
and effort. This volume, a double issue of 
the Journal of Social Issues, reveals some of 
the ways in which we can move toward that 
objective. It deserves the attention of all 
concerned with housing problems. 


William L. C. Wheaton, 
Cambridge, Massachusetts 
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DESIGN OF INSULATED BUILDINGS FOR 
VARIOUS CLIMATES, by Tyler Stewart 
Rogers. 1951. 119 pp., illus., tables. $5.50, 
Architectural Record, 119 West 40th Street, 
New York 18, New York. 


Heat control, vapor control, and ventilation 
problems in relation to climate areas and their 
solutions through design and insulation are 
analyzed in this attractively prepared book. 
The first part deals with the principles of 
heat and vapor control and ventilation and 
with the three major climate zones in the 
United States. In the second part, design 
standards for good insulation and how to use 
“time saver” design tables are discussed. The 
recommendations and practices outlined in 
the second part of the book are all related to 
the three climate zones to make it a practical 
book for every geographic area of the coun- 
try. Also covered are the practical design of 
roofs and ceilings, walls, and floors, and 
the book concludes with charts on design 
calculations for heat and vapor controls and 
for structural ventilation of insulated spaces. 


FOURTEEN SPLIT-LEVEL HOUSES DE- 
SIGNED FOR SOLID-FUEL HEAT. 1951. 
16 pp. 50 cents. Small Homes Council, Uni- 
versity of Illinois, Urbana, Illinois. 


The Small Homes Council shows that a 
split-level house that has three basic floor 
levels (living, utility, and sleeping) is well 
suited to the use of coal or coke in heating. 
This booklet presents 14 such house plans 
drawn by an architect. 


HEATING THE HOME. 1951. 12 pp., illus. 
10 cents. Index Number G3.1. Small Homes 
Council, University of Illinois, Urbana, Illinois. 


Engineers from the university's engineer- 
ing experiment station discuss in this book- 
let requirements and types of various heat- 
ing systems for small homes. 


BUILDING CODES AND CONSTRUCTION 
PROGRESS. 1951. 28 pp. 50 cents. Chamber 
of Commerce of the United States, Washing- 
ton 6, D. C. 


The construction and civil development de- 
partment committee of the national Chamber 
of Commerce in this booklet makes some 
recommendations on how to achieve modern 
building codes. It recommends state enabling 
legislation for building eodes that would re- 
quire (a) that municipal building codes 
permit the use of any material or method of 
construction that meets minimum standards 
of performance, (b) periodical review of 
municipal codes to keep them up to date, (c) 
municipal adoption by reference of nationally 
recognized codes, and (d) legal remedies to 
persons aggrieved by the code or its adminis- 
tration. A model state building regulation act 
is included. 


DIRECTORY OF BUILDING RESEARCH 
AND DEVELOPMENT ORGANIZATIONS 
IN EUROPE. 1951. 114 pp. 75 cents. United 
Nations sales number 1951.IV.5. United 
Nations, Geneva, Switzerland. 


Organizations concerned with building re- 
search in European countries are listed in 
this beoklet and a brief synopsis of the type 
of projects the organizations are engaged 
in is given. Research groups engaged in gener- 
al studies, specialized studies, and others con- 
cerned indirectly with building research are 
listed. The booklet has been prepared by 
the secretariat of the United Nations Eco- 
nomic Commission for Europe. 
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PERMANENT NONFARM HOUSING STARTED 


1952 1951 
March 98.000 93.800 
First three months 243.000 260,300 
; Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics 
DOLLAR VALUE OF NEW NONFARM RESIDENTIAL CONSTRUCTION 
1952 195] 
March §$ 772,000,000 § 822.000,00 
First three months $?.155.000.000 $?.465.000.00( 


Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics and Department of Commerce 





RENTAL-TYPE HOUSING STARTED 


(Total two- and multi-family) 
March First three March I 
1952 months 1952 1951 nonths 195] 
Number 20,700 44,300 15,400 13.500 
Per cent to total 21 18 16 17 


Source: Bureau of Labor Statistic 





PUBLIC AND PRIVATE HOUSING STARTED 





March First three March First three 

1952 months 1952 195] months 195] 
Private 86,000 225,000 90,100 748.800 
Public 12,000 18,000 3.700 11.500 
Total 98 000 243,000 93.800 260,300 


Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics 





URBAN AND RURAL NONFARM HOUSING STARTED 





March First three March First three 

1952 months 1952 1951 months 195] 
Urban 55,100 131,000 51.200 147.800 
Rural nonfarm 42,900 112,000 42,600 112,500 
Total 98,000 243,000 93,800 760.300 


Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics 





DOLLAR VALUE OF NONFARM MORTGAGES RECORDED 
(In amounts of $20,000 or less) 
1952 1951 

February $1,270,908,000 $1,182,753,000 
First two months $2,569,162,000 $2.513,.836,000 
During February, FHA home mortgage insurance under all titles totaled 
$128,447,000. Also during February. GI home loans guaranteed by the Veterans 
Administration amounted to $242,103,000. FHA and VA combined accounted for 
29 per cent of total recordings. 


Source: Home Loan Bank Board, Federal Housing 
Administration, Veterans Administration 





NUMBER OF NONFARM MORTGAGES RECORDED 


(In amounts of $20,000 or less) 


1952 1951 
February 219,124 213,261 
First two months 440,656 448,217 


Source: Home Loan Bank Board 





LARGE-SCALE PROJECT HOUSING FHA MORTGAGE INSURANCE 
(Under Titles Il, V1, VIII, and 1X) 





March First three March First three 

1952 months 1952 1951 months 195] 
Number of projects 15 51 44 137 
Dwelling units 2,358 7,832 7,629 17,726 
Dollar amount $19,389,800 $61,393,500 $61,646,866 $140,141,519 


Source: Federal Housing Administration 





AVERAGE HOURLY EARNINGS OF BUILDING CONSTRUCTION LABOR 
(Includes earnings of off-site labor and labor on public construction) 
1952 1951 
January $2.280 $2.135 
Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics 








INDEX OF WHOLESALE PRICES OF LUMBER AND WOOD PRODUCTS 
(1947-1949—100) 





1952 1951 
March 120.5 126.6* 
First three months average 120.3 126.2 


*Revised data do not replace the former indexes (1926—100) 
The new official index (1947-49=100) began January 1952 
Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics 
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Designed to “drastically reduce the 
cost of masonry construction,” a new 
brick, pictured above, that is expected 
to bring the advantages of brick con 
struction within the price range of 
frame building has been an 
nounced. Called the SCR brick, it has 
been approved for one-story load bear- 
ing walls and is currently undergoing 
tests for use in walls higher than 9 
feet. Features of the brick 
symmetrical coring of ten holes, each 


good 


include 


1% inches in diameter, which reduce 
the weight as much as 25 per cent, 
make it easier for the mason to handle 
and lay, and allow mortar to enter and 
“key” the brick in place. Unit also 
has a slot in one end so that windows 


can be installed without wood fram 








Technical 
Literature 


To get copies of the pamphlets 
listed on this page, check the 
matching “JOH” numbers on the 
coupon on page 185. 


GET THESE BOOKLETS— 


Build a technical library. 











JOH-O9—Ri'co Glued Laminated Wood 
Arches, Beams, and Trusses. 16 pp., illus. 

Several types of wood arches, beams, and 
trusses are pictured, described, and specified 
in this booklet. 


JOH-O10—Embeco Method for Setting Floor 
Brick. 4 pp., illus. 

This folder describes in detail a method for 
setting floor brick that reportedly insures 
strong, tight joints and offsets mortar shrink- 
age, making for longer lasting tle floors. 
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ing, if desired. Serving, according to 
report, as an entire “through-the-wall” 
unit, the brick needs no backup, is 
recommended for use with 2 x 2 inch 
wood furring on which interior surface 
and insulating materials can be 
Actual trials, the develop- 
er reports, have shown that masons 
can build from 60 to 100 per cent 


more wall area per day. 


COMBINATION WINDOW—JOH-02 


mounted. 








A wooden window that can be both 


raised and lowered and swung open 
into the room is now available. A 





GET THE FACTS— 


on the “New Products” noted on 
pages 184 and 185. To get manu 
facturer’s mame, address, and 
technical literature, check match- 
ing “JOH” numbers on the 
coupon on page 185 and send the 
coupon to the JouRNAL. 


GET THE FACTS— 


they may lead to construction and 
operating economies. 











combination double hung and casement 
unit, the Etling Window is said to 
eliminate stretching, straining, and 
danger of cleaning outside glass. Both 
sash can reportedly be raised or low- 
ered when opened casementwise, as 
well as when closed. Available in all 
sizes, the window is made of redwood 
with glass embedded in nondrying 


sealing compound; comes packaged. 





A new plastic wall tile, called Nupla, 
is reported to be low in cost yet to 
look and feel like tile. 
variety of colors, including marbelized 


It comes in a 





JOH-O11—Lawn Care. 4 pp., illus. 

Bulletin number 120 im the Lawn Care 
series tells how to control fungi that produce 
diseases in grass with a new chemical; reports 
on several other chemical treatments for lawns; 
and continues an outline of a spring lawn 
care program begun in bulletin 119. 


JOH-O12—Modern Piping Systems for Under- 
ground and Overhead Installations. 58 pp., 
illus. 

Technical information and a treatise on 
flexibility of piping systems are included in 
this copiously illustrated book that offers 16 
tables and 15 graphs showing piping data. 


JOH-O13—Red Topics. 8 pp., illus. 

Pages 2 and 3 of the 1951 issue number 3 
of this magazine contain a guide for archi- 
tects and builders on inspecting a plaster job, 
telling what characteristics to look for in 
checking proper plaster application. Guide also 
tells how to proportion admixtures to plaster. 


JOH-O14—Flexicore Erection Procedure. 4 
pp., illus. 

Instructions on recommended procedure for 
erecting precast, precured, hollow, reinforced 
concrete roof and floor slabs are detailed an 


illustrated in this folder. 


JOH-O15—Floors Without Flaws. 12 pp., 
illus. 

Modern maintenance methods for asphalt 
and mastic tile, cork, concrete, linoleum, tile, 
rubber, magnesite, wood, and terrazzo floors 
are described in this booklet. A number 
the company’s products are listed. 


JOH-O16—Concrete Masonry Handbook. 64 
pp-, illus. 

Manual of design and construction recom 
mendations for concrete masonry, this book in 
cludes a section of suggested construction 
details for use by architects and builders. {t 
covers the subject of concrete masonry walls 
trom a description of properties to finishes. 
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SCREW DRIVER—JOH-O5 


<a 





To drive screws and drill holes with 
the Yankee Spiral Ratchet Screw Driv- 
er, all you need to do is push. Blade re- 
volves automatically when the handle 
is pushed, eliminating wrist twisting 
and enabling screwing jobs to be done 
faster and more easily, it is said. Two 
styles are available — the standard and 
“quick-return.” The latter automatical- 
ly returns the handle after each push, 
leaving the blade in the screw slot. Both 
styles come with three drill points. 


WOOD SEALER—JOH-06 
For use on all wood surfaces, Val- 
speed sealer is claimed to dry in one 


tones, that are said to be long lasting 
and rich in appearance. Claimed to 
be easy to install, the tile comes with 
deep beveled edge or rounded edge. 
It is said not to rust, warp, shrink, 
chip, peel, or discolor and to be high- 
ly resistant to wear. Suitable for either 
new construction or remodeling, the 
tile now has a new adhesive to go 
with it that offers better bonding and 
is reported to be easier to handle than 
previous types of adhesive. Tests show, 
says the manufacturer, that the tile meet 
specifications of the National Bureau 
ot Standards. 


COPPER SUBSTITUTE—JOH-04 

Claimed to save as much as 80 per 
cent of the copper that is usually used 
in such items as downspouts, lighting 
fixtures, and light switch plates, Dura- 
clad metal consists of steel sandwiched 
between sheets of copper. Manufactur- 
er notes that not only is copper saved 
but its advantages are retained along 
with the strength of steel, which is 
said not to expand or contract with 
temperature changes to the same ex- 
tent as copper. 
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“Neat Meindonance Prada 


or two hours and to penetrate deeply 
into the wood. It is also said to be 
tough, long wearing, waterproof; to 
produce a sott gloss finish: to cover 
600 square feet with one gallon; to be 
easy to keep clean and resistant to dirt. 
Applicable with brush, spray, mop, or 
cloth, sealer can be used on old or 
new wood. All surfaces should be free 
from wax, oil, dirt, and grease. 


SAFETY LIGHT PLUGC—JOH-0O7 





Protection against fires caused by 
short circuits is offered in a new fuse 
coupling called Fireguard. The plug, 
shown above, has a small fuse built 
into it that breaks the circuit instantly 
when a short occurs in lamp or ex 
tension cords connected to it. Where 


ordinary fuses are too large to offer this 
protection, the fuse in the coupling is 
small enough to protect two cords yet 
large enough to carry the electrical load 
for them. When this small fuse blows 
the rest of the lights stay on, so that 
it can be replaced safely and easily. 
By localizing danger and shutting off 
at that point, the coupling can prevent 
many fires, according to the claim. 


SANDING DEVICE—JOH-O8 





Said to clean and smooth wood, 
metal, and other surfaces; to remove 
old finishes, rust, grease, corrosion, and 
blisters; and to be useful for feathering 
plaster and other purposes, Sand-No 
Mor is an abrasive block that may be 
cut to any desired shape. There is re 
portedly no waste or clogging with its 
use and the block is claimed to give 
fast abrasive action with only light 
pressure. Picture above shows block 
and an enlargement of its structure. 





[] JOH-O1 Building Brick 


[] JOH-O2 Combination Window 
C1) JOH-O3 Plastic Wall Tik 
[}] JOH-O4 Copper Substitute 


NEW MAINTENANCE PRODUCTS 


a JOH-O5 Screw Driver 


NaME 


Houstinc AFFILIATION 


Position Tite 


ADDRESS 





Check and Mail... 


Check the “JOH” numbers below that match the items on pages 
184 and 185 on which you would 
address and full technical literature. 
JourNaL oF Howusinc, 1313 East 60th Street, Chicago 37, Illinois. 


NEW CONSTRUCTION PRODUCTS 


[] JOH-O6 Wood Sealer JOH-O14 Erecting Concrete Slab 
[] JOH-O7  Satety Light Plug JOH-O15 FI Maintenance 
[] JOH-O&8 Sanding Devic JOH-O16 Concrete Masonr 

SEND TO: 


like manufacturer's name and 
Then send this coupon to the 


TECHNICAL LITERATURE 


JOH-O9 Laminated Wow 
JOH O10 Setting Floor Brick 


JOH-O1l Lawn Care 


JOH-O13 Plaster Guile 
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PLUMBING— 

(Continued from page 168) 

going back and forth to the shop 
for materials. The supply of materials 
in the kit can be replenished as needed. 





POSITIONS AVAILABLE W61, Male, 27—ADMINISTRATIVE AS- 


A plumbing maintenance program, 
A77—ASSISTANT ACCOUNTANT y= solitical science and Planned along the above lines to func- 
$3600 to $4200. ay Siggy ~e ee oqeen ani3'9 ie i 
' a to $4 _ have master’s degree in public administration, with tion with maximum ethcienc y; not only 
arpa ni = igs cngger pore betas thesis on federal rent control. Some work means substantial economies in operat- 
ing with a “ast cignt years o zener: € “« : 
a ; nh case oan op toward Ph.D. degree. Experience includes ing costs but reduces the problems and 
ence and a complete knowledge of the ac building ' k : i 
counting principles of Public Laws 171, 412, study on building codes and wor as junior headaches ot management and con- 
ad 67) ond Tile. V. Gesblied snclicent local assessor examiner. Particularly inter ‘t ohn on oe knee , 
d ¢ »/ ‘ ¢ 5 . d “¢ « Ie Ss >< , > - - - 
please write directly, st iting backgt aa and ested in housing and redevelopment admin mn Se ere rn bei Sak eeu 
5 “4 “€ é ui ac rr ( an ° - 7 
: + ae: s venience, and well being of tenants. 
salary required, to Walter A. Gail, Executive rane 5 


Director, Housing Authority of the City and — " . aa aan 
County of Denver, 1449 Navajo Street, Denver, 


ao Se MITCHELL GARDENS...one OF THE 


W59, Male, 4—HOUSING MANAGER NEWEST AND LARGEST FHA PROJECTS 


Six years of experience in managing large- 
scale housing of 300 to 1500 units, both public -» : ? : ‘ 
and private, including maintenance experience. wey wae eo 4 . , tee Uy ee pa “7 
College graduate, presently employed in south- 4 
west, will consider any location. 


W60, Male, 36—MANAGEMENT 

Available on two weeks notice for position 
of housing manager or director of manage 
ment. Five years experience with Federal 
Public Housing Authority in management and 
budget supervision. Four and one-half years 
as business manager with national institution. 
Thorough operating experience in budget, ac 
counting, purchasing, tenant relations, and 
supervision of maintenance. Salary: $7000. 


- ae, stg > : 
bé ” , ; 
WH PONT TONTINE ‘ Requested by the Air Force, Mitchell 


. Gardens, Hempstead, Long island is one 
washable window shades <i of the largest projects of its type —628 


families. ALFOL Building Blanket Insu- 


must pass this year-long ~ lation was installed in ceilings, side- 


walls and craw! spaces. 


“exposure” test! , ES eee 


...used A L FO L, of course! 


Better Insulation and the job costs less 


ALFOL Building Blanket provides the finest in reflective insulation and 
combines positive, continuous vapor barrier with sag-proof, rip-resisting 





- 























UNDER THE FLORIDA SUN this window application. The pure aluminum foil surfaces reflect 95°) of all radiant 
shade cloth must prove it lasts for heat, insure moisture protection—and, the job costs less. Write for 
years, resists cracking, fraying, fading details. 
from sunlight. Send for the free book- 
let, ‘How can you test the DURA- ONLY ALFOL HAS BOTH THESE FEATURES 
BILITY of window shade cloth?”’ Ad- . ‘ . 
Anes 0 © ie Qank ds Memaan& Co. 1. Suspended aluminum foil sheets provid- 
(Inc.), “Tontine” Sales, Dept. 20, ing multiple reflective air spaces. \ 
Newburgh, N. Y. 2. Heavy water-proof duplex backing for 
w*Tontine” ie Du Ponts DU PONT continuous moisture protection and posi- 
registered trade mark for ~ P4 Me. 
its washable window tive application support. 4 
shade cloth. TONTINE* 
washable 
GU POND — window shade clot FIRST IN REFLECTIVE INSULATION 
irerme looks better longer 


080% AnwDAIvVersary 
neler Ting tr bat eg OLY ‘ALFOL INSULATION + 155 £. 44th ST... .. NEW YORK 17,N. Y. 
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Vista of Tarawa Terrace 
Camp Le Jeune, North 
Carolina. All Alliance- 
Ware fixtures furnished 
by Atlas Supply Co. and 
installed by Heffner 
Plumbing Company, 
Charlotte, N.C. 








ALLIANCEWARE, INC. e 


Bathtubs e Lavatories 


help the Marines do a personal “Clean-Up”’ job at Camp Le Jeune 





- 


54 AllianceWare Tubs 
054 AtlianceWare Lavatories 


eS Hoa 


Whether it’s one tub or a thousand, AllianceWare provides: 





@ Enduring Beauty in Modern Design. 
: ; 

‘ & & .; 
@ Stainproof, gleaming porcelain enamel of high quality. 


@ Formed metal construction of heavier gauge steel than 
required by Federal specifications. 


i 


” | He 
| ) 


@ Lighter weight for easier handling and installing. 


@ Installation features that fulfill all F.H.A. requirements. 





PORCELAIN OW 


stece 


~ | Alilianeé are 


Alliance, Ohio 
e Sinks 





e Toilet Combinations 





MORE ALUMINUM 


is the mark of modern housing 


Reynolds Aluminum 
Casement and Double- 
Hung Windows are fea- 
tured in the above Kansas 
City apartments. Geo. C. 
Norton, owner-builder; 
J. F. Lauck, architect. 
Awning Windows also 
available. All made of 
Reynolds own extruded 
shapes, superbly finished. 


By the gleam of aluminum in windows, flashing, gutters and down- 
spouts, you can recognize modern housing. And in walls, in attics 
and under floors, you'll find more and more aluminum used as in- 
sulation and vapor barrier. You can date a housing project as having 
been designed in the Age of Aluminum . . . or before. 

Light weight, strength and rustproof permanence, with high radi- 
ant heat reflection where this factor applies . . . these are the charac- 
teristics that make aluminum so desirable in building. But economy 
is another advantage. Aluminum .. . from the industry that Reynolds 
made competitive . . . is the only basic metal priced no higher than 
before World War II! 

To specify aluminum means low initial cost plus minimum main- 
tenance through the years. Write for literature. 

Reynolds Metals Company, Building Products Division, 2037 S. 
Ninth Street, Louisville 1, Kentucky. 


Reynolds Aluminum Reflective Insula- 
tion is embossed foil on both sides 
(Type B) or one side (Type C) of Kraft 
paper. Rolls of 250 sq. ft., 25”, 33” and 


36” wide. 


Reynolds Lifetime 
Aluminum Flashing 
costs less than any 
other rustproof mate- 
rial. In rolls and flat 
sheets. 


Five miles of Reynolds Lifetime Aluminum Gutters in this 
Overland Park, Kansas, development. H. Duncan & Mulhern, 
architect; George Miller, contractor. Ogee and Half-Round 
styles, smooth and stippled finish. 


EYNOLDS ALUMINU 


Tune in every Week. . ."“The Kate Smith Evening Hour” on Television—NBC NETWORK 





